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Oxygen-blown  Converter  Plant  built  by 
KRUPP  and  commissioned  early  in  1958 


No  Progress  without  Steel 

Year  by  year,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  global  spread  of  industrialization 
and  the  advance  of  engineering  techniques,  the  need  for  iron  and  steel  is  be¬ 
coming  ever  greater,  for  today  an  industry  without  steel  is  unthinkable. 

The  KRUPP  concern,  with  a  highly  experienced  staff  of  engineers,  metallurgists 
and  geologists  and  a  total  of  some  54,000  employees,  is  contributing  success¬ 
fully  to  satisfying  this  growing  demand 

#  by  exploring  and  developing  coal  and  ore  deposits  in  all  parts  of  the  globe; 

#  by  planning  mining  schemes  and  supplying  mining  equipment;  and 

#  by  engineering  and  setting  up  complete  iron  and  steelworks  and  rolling  mills. 

The  KRUPP  programme  further  comprises:  Road  and  rail  vehicles, 

river  and  seagoing  vessels; 
steel-frame  buildings 
and  hydraulic  structures; 
excavators,  cranes. 

For  fuller  information  on  any  of  the  above  items,  please  write  to  and  bulk-handling  plant; 

a  wide  variety 

FRIED.KRUPP-ESSEN  of  machinery  and  equipment; 

industrial  plant 
and  chemical  factories. 
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A  brief  note  of  what  you  have  in  mind  suffices  when  you 
call  in  Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.  The  engineers  of  their  Contract  Department 

are  used  to  taking  over  a  job  when  it  is  still  just  an  idea — whether 
for  the  electrification  of  a  small  factory,  a  large  town,  or  a'whole 

countryside.  From  your  outline  they  will  prepare  alternative 
schemes  and  estimates.  When  you  have  made  your  choice,  they  will  carry  the 
approved  scheme  through  to  completion. 

Crompton  Parkinson  have  had  nearly  eighty  years  of  experience  in  the  design, 

manufacture  and  installation  of  electrical  equipment  of  all  kinds. 


. . .  complete 
electrification  bi 
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INSTRUMENTS  •  LAMPS  •  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  •  BATTERIES  ■  TRACTION  EQUIPMENT  •  CEIUNG  FANS  •  STUD  WELDING  EQUIPMENT  f 
Crompton  Parkinson  Ltd.,  has  branches  and  agencies  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  you  cannot  readily  I 

make  contact,  please  write  direct  to  us  at  Crompton  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.3,  England.  Overseas  Telegrams:  Crompark  LondOit 
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neVEB  BEFORE  ALL  THEBE  HEW 
FEATUREB  IH  OHE  TR ACTOR. 


Here  ore  all  the  unique  advantagee  of  the  Ferguson 

System  built  into  a  bigger,  more  powerful  Diesel 

tractor — performance,  flexibiUty  and  economy  of 

operation  never  before  possible  in  a  tractor  of  this  sise. 

The  new  Massey-Ferguson  "60”  is  a  60.0  b.h.p. 

high  performance  tractor,  yet  it  weighs 

only  4,010  Ibe.  Now,  every  farmer 

whatever  his  power  requirements,  can 

standardise  on  Ferguson  System  tractors 

for  more  work  every  man  hour — 

for  increased  production  at  lower  oqst. 


Isqrrowd  Ftrguaoa  Systssi  Hydnuiliet  Oiestsr 

output,  constsst  ninning  pump  and  increased 
hydraulic  lift  capacity.— Automatic  "two.way** 
depth  control— constant  overload  release. 
Diffcrastial  Look  gives  new  degree  of  tractioa 
elBciency. 
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brake  pedals,  or  master  brake  controL 
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P.T.O.  Live  proportional  engine  speed  P.T.O.  or 
ground  speed  P.T.O. 

Dual  Olitelt— stop  tractor,  while  P.T.O.  and 
pump  still  operate. 

flsartew  Six  forward  and  two  reverse  bom 
.30  m.p.h.  to  over  14  m.p.b. 

Fall  Power  8teerla|  AvaUabie  for  the  first  tiase, 
(extra  equipment). 
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ENFIELD  CABLES 
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Industry 
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Joint  Boxes  and  Jointing  Material  -  Feeder  Pillars 
^  Cable  Finishing  Lacquers 

The  Enfield  Grid  Suspension  Wiring  System 

The  Enfield  Contracts  Department  plans  and  Installs 
cables  suitable  for  voltage  up  to  275  kV. 
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Indonesia’s  Aches  and  Pains 


SENSE  of  ordered  chaos  surrounds  the  Indonesian 

situation,  giving  it  an  unreal,  leisurely,  almost  musical 
comedy  air.  But  behind  the  gentle  “  war  ”  in  Sumatra 
k1  the  Sukamo-Hatta  game  of  give  and  take  in  Djakarta, 
ne  is  an  intense  clash  of  ideas  over  the  Indonesian  body 

litic.  There  exists,  moreover,  a  distina  possibility  that 
ugh  a  misinterpretation  by  outside  powers  of  political 

ents  and  motives  surrounding  the  Sumatra  revolt,  the  cold 
ir  could  find  an  active  front  on  the  soil  of  the  Indonesian 
epublic.  This  is  what  Indonesians  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
ost  want  to  avoid.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
cmational  relations  when  a  sovereign  country’s  internal 

utes  can  cause  apprehension  abroad. 

Probably  the  main  reason  that  events  in  Indonesia  seem 
I  fit  into  the  international  picture  is  because  commentators 
ive  sought  to  simplify  a  complicated  situation  by  indicating 
at  the  struggle  taking  place  in  the  Republic  is  a  reflection 
'  the  pattern  we  have  all  come  to  take  for  granted  in  the 

orld  at  large— free  democrats  versus  tyrranical  Communists, 
his  is  not  the  basis  of  trouble  in  Indonesia  today,  nor  has 

been  for  sometime  past,  as  has  so  often  been  pointed  out 
these  columns. 

It  has  not  been  made  sufliciently  clear  that  the  Govem- 
ent  in  Djakarta  is  not  a  Communist  Government.  It  would 
;ar  from  press  reports  that  it  was,  and  that  the  Sumatra 
Is  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Hatta  and  his  followers  on 
e  other,  are  challenging  the  authority  of  the  Communists, 
he  challenge  with  which  politicians  are  faced  in  Indonesia 
day  is  one  of  establishing  a  central  government  which  is 
resentativc,  not  of  parties  so  much  as  of  every  region  of 
widespread  and  diverse  areas  that  make  up  the  Republic, 
i  the  new  constitution,  which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
me  time  and  which  will  not  be  ready  for  adoption  for  an- 
her  few  months,  a  solution  has  been  found.  The  bad  and 
)rrupt  administration  being  carried  on  at  the  centre  and  in 
me  of  the  outlying  regions  precipitated  the  present  crisis, 
ir  a  solution  became  a  matter  of  urgency  if  the  Republic 
as  not  to  disintegrate. 


President  Submo  is  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the  dangers 

such  a  situation  presents,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made 
a  bad  miscalculation  in  seeking  a  solution  through  his  con¬ 
cept  of  a  guided  democracy.  Although  the  idea  of  a  guided 
democracy  is  not  necessarily  wrong  in  itself,  its  practical 

application,  through  the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 

Council  not  accountable  to  Parliament,  attracted  those 

elements  who  prefer  to  work  outside  the  limits  of  democracy 
— Conununists  and  fellow  travellers;  and  those  who  would 
follow  Sukarno  right  or  wrong — the  old  guard.  Those  who 
challenge  Sukarno’s  concept  are  moderate  elements  of  aU 
the  main  political  parties  who  believe  that  the  cure  for  In¬ 
donesia’s  aches  and  pains  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  alien 

ideology  or  political  philosophy,  but  within  the  traditioml 
Indonesian  framework  of  village  democracy  and  cooperation, 
adapted  to  suit  modem  conditions.  This  manifestation  of 
Indonesian  new  thinking  by  the  “  young  guard  ”  has  opened 
up  fresh  vistas  in  Djakarta  politics. 

If  the  young  guard  has  a  weakness  it  is  that  they  must 
move  slowly  and  perfectly  constitutionally  in  challenging  the 

established  order.  To  do  otherwise  would  accelerate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  disintegration  and  defeat  their  main  object.  To 
succeed  they  must  carry  a  reformed  Sukarno  and  a  willing 
Java  with  them.  The  impatient  fringe  of  their  movement,  by 
perpetuating  the  hasty  revolt  in  Sumatra,  has  given  some 

initiative  to  the  extreme  left-wing  in  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  outsiders  to  understand 
that  many  members  of  the  present  Djakana  Government  are 
of  the  yoimg  guard,  and  at  the  centre  there  is  a  quiet,  un¬ 
obtrusive  struggle  by  the  young  guard  to  reduce  the  influence 
which  the  old  guard  and  the  extreme  fellow-travelling 
element  have  upon  Sukarno. 

But  the  difficulties  facing  the  moderates  in  Djakarta  are 
more  economic  than  political.  Their  efforts  at  reforming  the 
political  centre  depend  on  the  continued  stability  of  the 
outer  islands.  It  has  always  been  precarious;  with  the  shortage 
of  food  and  the  lack  of  transponation,  stability  hangs  by 
a  thread.  If  the  competition  between  nooderation  and  Com- 
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munism  is  evident  anywhere,  it  is  in  this  field  of  activity. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  empty  stomachs  are  still  a  political 
factor,  and  if  the  extreme  leh-wing  in  Indonesia  can  produce 
aid  from  Russia  alone  to  relieve  the  dire  necessity  of  the 
people  in  the  regions,  they  will  have  captured  a  following 
which  they  will  not  quickly  lose. 

Statesmen  in  the  West  never  tire  of  discussing  how  best 
under-developed  countries  of  Asia  can  be  “  saved  from  Com¬ 
munism.”  There  is  no  sure  way,  for  no  race  of  peoples  can 
be  “  saved  ”  from  something  they  do  not  count  as  a  danger, 
especially  by  a  force  or  power  outside  their  borders.  But 
relief  in  the  form  of  aid,  purely  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for 
some  strategic  advantage,  'can  create  conditions  in  which 
moderate  political  elements  within  the  country  retain  the 
initiative  without  compromising  their  principles.  Food,  ships, 
and  an  organisation  for  distribution  are  needs  of  great 
urgency  in  Indonesia  today.  Has  the  West  any  cause  for  com- 


ECONOMIC 

IN  the  implicit  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
leading  power  blocs,  a  new  front  has  opened.  The  United 
States  is  seHously  alarmed  at  the  unceasing  extension  of 
Soviet  economic  aid  to  the  non-Communist  countries,  which 
it  regards  as  a  challenge  to  its  own  entrenched  position.  With 
credits,  finance,  capital  goods,  and  scientific  and  technical 
assistance,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  stagnation  imposed  on  the  world  by  the  nuclear  stalemate. 
Soviet  trade  and  aid  are  routes  to  winning  new  allies  inside 
the  “  free  world.” 

To  the  American  high  authorities  who  see  the  situation 
in  this  light,  the  “  aided  ”  nations  seem  mere  pawns  or  sup¬ 
plicants  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  at 
pains — ^both  at  the  Ankara  meeting  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
at  the  SEATO  meeting  in  Manila — to  persuade  America’s 
poorer  allies  that  they  will  get  more  generous  aid  from  the 
United  States  than  from  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time, 
President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Dulles,  Adlai  Stevenson  and  many 
others  express  concern  that  Russian  generosity  appears  to  be 
taking  the  trumps  from  the  American  gifts.  , 

Though  it  is  some  years  since  the  Russian  leaders  first 
put  forward  their  plans  for  economic  aid  to  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  stressed  their  preference  for  economic  com¬ 
petition  rather  than  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  the  western 
bloc,  it  is  only  now  that  this  is  being  taken  seriously.  The 
West  succeeded  in  convincing  itself  that  Russia  had  very 
little  to  spare  for  others.  As  late  as  the  latter  half  of  1956, 
during  the  Suez  crisis,  the  West  was  surprised  and  indignant 
at  the  extent  of  Soviet  economic  and  diplomatic  assistance  to 
Egypt.  This  was  regarded  as  a  tactically  impermissible  leap 
over  the  barriers  of  “  containment  ”  set  by  NATO,  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  and  the  American  fleet  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Today,  the  term  “  containment  ”  has  been  dropped  from 
the  political  vocabulary.  In  the  first  months  of  1958,  to  the 
alarm  of  the  western  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  operates  on  a 
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plaint  if  Russian  ships  and  experts  appear  on  the  scene  if  they  q 
themselves  make  no  unconditional  offer?  What  is  westen  ,  a 
enterprise  frightened  of:  that  the  moderate  elements,  the  d 
young  guard,  although  anti-Communist,  are  identifiable  witb  a 
Socialism  as  we  know  it  in  the  West?  They  might  well  be,  a 
in  political  terminology.  Socialists,  but  they  believe  in  :  1 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law.  This  socialistic  pattern  of  be-  h 
haviour  western  capitalist  enterprise  must  come  to  recogniie  ^ 
in  the  new  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been  evident  in  Indii,  ® 
and  Burma,  Ghana  and  Ceylon,  Israel  and  British  Guiaot 
In  the  case  of  Indonesia  there  has  been  too  much  misunder-  [ 
standing  of  the  virulent  nationalist  reaction  to  Holland.  Nov  ' 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  western  business  is  going  to  help  ^ 
relieve  Indonesia’s  suffering,  or  be  guided  by  outdated  pre-  j, 
judices  and  stand  aside  to  watch  the  cause  of  the  reforming  ^ 
elements  go  by  default. 
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world-wide  basis.  The  time  has  come  for  the  uncommitted 
nations,  too,  to  consider  their  own  attitude  to  the  respective! 

“  aid  ”  methods  of  East  and  West.  | 

Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  American  Deputy  Under- 1 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March  3  of  the  concern  felt  ^ 
by  the  US  about  “  the  economic  offensive,”  and  “  the  new 
economic  challenge  of  international  Communism.”  He  saw 
the  offensive  following  three  main  lines :  first,  a  wholly  new 
programme  of  aid,  already  of  sizeable  proportions,  for  conn- 1 
tries  outside  the  Communist  orbit,  second,  greatly  expanded 
technical  assistance  to,  and  contacts  with  the  uncommitted 
countries,  and  third,  a  rapid  increase  in  trade  between  the 
Communist  and  uncommitted  countries. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  economic  offensive,  Mr. ; 
Dillon  notes  that  the  first  Soviet  loan  to  a  non-Communut 
country  was  made  to  Afghanistan  in  January  1954,  for  the 
sum  of  $3.5  million.  In  that  first  year,  the  total  aid  from  the  ^  1 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  countries  to  non-  i 
Communist  countries  was  $10.6  million.  For  1955  the  figure 
was  $305  million,  for  1956  nearly  $1,100  million,  and  for  * 
1957  over  $1,900  million.  In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year, 
many  offers  of  credit  were  made,  notably  one  to  Ceylon  for 
$30  million.  Most  of  the  aid  to  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  ^ 
went  to  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  Afghanistan,  Indonesia,  Ceyloi,  tl 
Cambodia,  Nepal,  and  Yemen.  tl 

The  Soviet  bloc  countries  also  sent  out,  in  the  last  half  v 
of  1957,  2,300  experts  to  give  technical  assistance  to  19  cj 
underdeveloped  foreign  countries.  In  the  same  year  about  4 
2,000  foreign  students  and  technicians  were  received  for 
specialised  education  and  training  in  Moscow,  Prague,  Peking  " 
and  other  centres. 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  “  trade,  not  aid  ”  as  ±e  most  J 
important  form  of  ecoiiomic  cooperation.  Its  economic  ^ 
“  offensive  ”  was  introduced  by  a  campaign  for  an  enlarged  vi 
trade  network  between  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  uncom- 
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mined  countries.  In  1953,  there  were  only  47  bilateral  trade 
agreements  between  these  two  groups,  but  by  the  end  of  1957 
they  had  increased  to  147.  By  1956,  the  value  of  the  actual 
trade  between  them  exceeded  $1,400  million,  representing 
an  increase  of  27  percent  over  1955,  and  of  70  percent  over 
1954.  Another  aspect  of  aid  through  trade  can  be  seen  in  the 
large  purchases  by  the  Communist  countries  of  the  surplus 
resources  of  the  less  developed  countries,  e.g.  rice  from 
Burma,  cotton  from  Egypt,  rubber  from  Ceylon,  fish  from 
Iceland. 

American  experts  estimate  that  the  gross  national  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Soviet  Union  increases  by  about  7  percent 
annually,  as  compared  with  4  percent  for  the  US.  If  con¬ 
sidered  for  industrial  growth  alone  the  difference  is  greater 
still,  the  Soviet  rate  being  8  or  9  percent  to  the  US  figure  of 
4  percent. 

According  to  Mr.  Dillon: 

“The  bloc,  in  short,  can  throw  into  the  scale  sizeable 
economic  resources  not  only  without  damage  to  itself,  but 
probably  with  positive  economic  benefit.” 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Programme: 

“  Soviet  bloc  aid  is  a  new,  subtle  and  long-range  instru¬ 
ment  directed  towards  the  same  old  purpose  of  drawing  its 
recipient  away  from  the  community  of  free  nations  into  the 
Communist  orbit.” 

Now  Britain  has  similarly  begun  to  express  its  alarm. 
Sir  David  Eccles,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  a  speech  on  March  19,  at  the 
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Canada  Qub  Dinner,  spoke  of  “  the  rise  and  thrust  of  the 
economic  power  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,”  and  added: 

“  In  the  recent  past  we  did  not  have  to  worry  about  this 
threat  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  capitalist  countries 
had  no  serious  economic  rivals  outside  their  own  ranks.  .  .  . 
But  now  capitalism  is  challenged  from  without.” 

So  far  Britain  appears  apprehensive  cmly  of  the  economic 
threat,  but  America  is  worried  by  the  overall  challenge  to  its 
global  influence  and  aspirations.  Till  this  year  the  US  would 
not  believe  that  the  Soviet  economic  initiatives  were  anything 
more  than  a  propaganda  facade.  Today  they  seem  a  night¬ 
mare.  Yet  if  Congress  and  the  growing  recession  permit,  the 
US  might  feel  tempted  to  take  up  the  Soviet  challenge. 


Comment 


its  attention  more  to  Communist  subversion,  “  the  most 
substantial  current  menace?”  Economic  and  cultural  activities 
will  be  stepped  up  among  the  Asian  members,  and  technical 
training  and  know-how  will  be  generously  given.  As  laudable 
as  this  object  is,  will  it  achieve  the  ultimate  objective  of 
keeping  the  Communist  idea  at  bay?  In  theory  it  should, 
but  in  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether  two  at  least  of  the  Asian 
members  have  a  social  foundation  substantial  enough  to 
bear  the  weight.  In  the  Philippines  and  Pakistan  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  is  potentially  explosive.  In  Thailand 
apathy,  but  not  total  indifference,  reigns.  At  the  Manila 
meeting  the  Asian  members  were  crying  out  for  more 
dollars.  Where  does  it  all  go?  As  far  as  the  ordinary  man  in 
the  countryside  is  concerned — and  it  is  he  that  is  the  host 
and  the  fertiliser  of  the  Communist  idea — the  economic  aid 
given  by  the  western  partners  to  SEATO  only  goes  to  make 
the  rich  men  of  the  country  richer,  and  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  poor.  Some  may  consider  these  ideas  seditious, 
but  however  unpalatable,  they  are  nevertheless  fundamental. 
That  the  western  countries,  in  their  desire  to  collect  allies 
against  Communism,  do  not  see  the  long  term  result  of  their 
actions  must  cause  Peking  and  the  Kremlin  to  rub  their 
hands  with  satisfaction. 

The  technical  and  economic  aspect  of  the  treaty. 


Machinations  in  Manila 


Meeting  in  Manila  last  month,  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation  were  able 
to  record  only  a  few  feeble  bleeps  made  by  this  western 
atellite  that  has  been  circling  the  South-East  Asia  area  for 
the  last  four  years.  It  has  achieved  very  little  in  attracting 
new  members.  Those  countries  hostile  to  it  at  its  inception 
ue  no  less  so  now,  although  even  they  would  surely  admit 
that  it  has  proved  to  be  more  ineffective  than  everyone 
thought  it  would.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  country,  inside 
the  organisation  or  outside,  counts  it  as  of  much  use  in  the 
event  of  aggression  by  China  or  Russia.  It  certainly  has  no 
cause  for  congratulating  itself  that  its  very  existence  has 
deterred  aggression ;  the  countries  against  whom  it  sets  its 
face  have  had  no  aggressive  intent,  and  they  need  have 
Bone,  for  what  they  wish  to  achieve  can,  they  believe,  be 
won  without  firing  a  shot.  'But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  Russia  and  China  had  planned  ar  military  assault 
on  the  territories  of  South-East  Asia,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  it  is  the  existence  of  the  neutralist  or  un-committed 
viewpoint  that  has  deterred  them. 

>  What  is  the  future  of  SEATO  now  that  it  has  turned 
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although  misguided  in  its  present  operation,  is  certainly  an 
'advance  on  the  sterile  military  thinking  that  still  plans  in 
terms  of  a  military  circle  around  the  Communist  world.  Very 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  Council’s  decision 
to  contact  the  other  treaties — NATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pact 
— with  a  possible  view  to  linking  the  three  of  them.  It  is 
not  certain  who  it  is  intendfed  should  be  reassured  by  this 
part  of  the  deliberations.  Every  student  of  world  affairs  will 
surely  recognise  that  the  entire  negativeness  of  this  approach 
renders  it  useless.  It  does,  however,  do  one  thing:  it  reveals 
the  extraordinary  machinations  of  the  pact-ridden  mind. 


The  Eastern  Parallels 

Recent  communist  initiatives  have  brought  both  Korea 
and  Viet  Nam  once  again  into  the  European  news-front. 
Pyongyang  and  Hanoi  have  made  realistic  suggestions 
for  healing  the  rift  along  the  38th  and  17th  parallels.  Mr. 
Dulles’  attempt  at  the  SEATO  meeting  in  Manila  last  month 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  stability  of  these  Communist  admin¬ 
istrations  have  had  the  opposite  effect,  not  usual  to  Mr. 
Dulles’  efforts,  of  making  the  North  Koreans  and  North 
Vietnamese  appear  as  the  more  reasonable  and  peaceful. 
Comments  in  Asian  newspapers,  in  every  range  of  opinion, 
blame  the  West  for  perpetuating  all  divisions  in  order  to 
keep  the  cold  war  in  existence. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  13,  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  welcomed  China’s 
agreement  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  North  Korea,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  .satisfactory  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  might  soon 
be  found.  But  on  the  very  reasonable  solution  proposed  by 
the  North  Koreans,  Britain  has  not  yet  made  any  comment. 

This  proposal  for  re-unification,  made  on  February  5, 
suggested  the  following  gradual  stages:  all  foreign  troops  to 
be  withdrawn  from  both  North  and  South  Korea,  followed 
by  alLKorean  free  elections  supervised  by  neutral  countries, 
consultation  between  both  parts  of  Korea  on  economic  and 
cultural  matters,  and  reduction  of  the  armed  forces.  China 
immediately  accepted  the  proposals,  and  on  February  19,  a 


ASIAN  DIPIX)MAT  ARTISTS 

All  the  heads  of  Asian  diplomatic  missions  were  patrons 
of  the  “Diplomatic  Corps  Art  Exhibition’’  organised  by  The 
Diplomatist  in  London  last  month.  The  exhibition,  which  was 
a  great  success,  proved  that  there  is  an  astounding  amount  of 
artistic  talent  amongst  the  Asian  diplomats  in  London. 

Exhibits  included  a  pencil  drawing  of  a  horse  and  jockey 
by  H.  E.  U.  Aung  Soe,  the  Burmese  Ambassador;  four  plaster 
sculptures  by  Mrs.  Swaminathan,  wife  of  Minister  (Economic) 
T.  Swaminathan  of  the  Indian  High  Commission;  drawings  and 
paintings  by  Mr.  A.  Thornes,  of  the  Commercial  Office  of  the 
Indian  High  Commission;  a  head  and  two  sculptures  in  relief 
were  displayed  by  Miss  Aurora-  Peredo  of  the  Philippine 
Embassy,  and  pastels  by  Miss  Jaquelinc  Tongc  also  of  the 
Philippine  Embassy.  Oil  and  water  colour  landscapes  as  well 
as  a  clay  sculpture  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Indra  Narayan  of 
the  Nepalese  Embassy,  while  Master  Goutam  Prasad  Manandhar, 
son  of  H.  E.  the  Nepalese  Ambassador,  exhibited  two  water 
colours.  Several  oil  and  water  colour  pictures  were  shown  by 
Dr.  R.  Moerdowo,  Cultural  Attache  of  the  Indonesian  Embassy, 
who  also  gave  an  illustrated  lecture. 
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Sino-Korean  joint  statement  announced  that  Chinese  forces 
will  begin  to  withdraw  in  April,  with  completion  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  appears,  however,  that  China  made  a 
start  even  before  the  stipulated  time. 

China’s  entirely  unconditional  and  unilateral  retirement 
from  the  Korean  front  leaves  the  US  with  the  choice  of 
either  following  suit  or  standing  exposed  to  the  Asians  as 
a  promoter  of  colonialism  and  militarism.  America  seems 
frozen  between  the  two  courses,  unable  to  follow  either  with 
complete  assurance.  It  insinuates  that  the  Sino-Korean  action 
is  dishonest  because  Chinese  forces  need  only  withdraw 
across  the  frontier  while  the  Americans  must  move  five 
hundred  miles  away  to  the  Okinawa  base.  From  Asians  this 
argument  is  likely  to  provoke  the  retort  that  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  the  Americans  should  not  move  even  further, 
to  their  own  shores  5,000  miles  away.  It  further  insists  that 
elections  must  be  supervised,  hot  by  any  neutral  countries, 
but  by  the  United  Nations,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  as  one 
of  the  belligerents,  the  UN  is  an  interested  party  and,  in  all 
questions  where  Korea  is  concerned,  identified  with  the  US. 

The  proposals  put  forward  in  Pyongyang  went  further 
than  ever  before  to  meet  the  Western  .standpoint,  and  serious 
consideration  of  Korean  reunification,  whether  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  or  not,  is  clearly  overdue.  Since  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954,  all  the  national  units  of  the  UN  force,  except  the 
Americans,  have  been  withdrawn.  But,  despite  its  military 
and  political  hold  over  South  Korea,  the  US  is  no  longer 
there  as  a  representative  of  the  UN  as  a  whole.  Specifically, 
the  establishment  of  American  nuclear  bases  in  Korea  can 
in  no  way  be  justified,  being,  in  fact,  a  contravention  of  the 
Korean  armistice  agreement. 

In  South  Viet  Nam,  the  American  position  is  equally 
without  a  legal  or  moral  basis.  Contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  agreement  on  Indo-China,  to  which 
four  of  the  five  great  powers,  Britain,  France,  China,  and 
the  Sovielr  Union,  are  among  the  signatories,  the  US  has 
stood  out  against  fulfilment  of  the  Geneva  obligations.  In 
1955,  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  jointly,  as  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Indo-China  Peace  Conference,  recommended  nego¬ 
tiations  between  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  for  holding 
elections  to  re-unite  the  country.  But  American  dollars,  arms 
and  political  influence  in  Saigon  succeeded,  in  spite  of  Dulles’ 
promise  in  1954  not  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  agreed 
solution,  in  preventing  the  Geneva  decisions  from  being 
carried  out. 

On  March  7,  the  Government  of  North  Viet  Nam 
proposed  to  that  of  the  South  that  representatives  of  both 
sides  should  meet  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  the  reduction 
of  troops  and  the  establishment  of  mutual  trade  in  order  to 
promote  the  peaceful  unification  of  their  country.  It  is  widely 
accepted  that  not  only  the  Governments  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  Britain,  too,  feel  bound  by  the  Geneva 
agreement  and  are  in  favour  of  putting  it  into  effect. 

Instead,  the  US  response  was  that  of  Mr.  Dulles  urging 
the  SEATO  countries  at  Manila  to  midee  “  even  greater 
efforts  ”  against  “  international  Communism  ”  in  the  area, 
and  reiterating  on  behalf  of  all  of  them  that  SEATO  had 
taken  South  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  under  its 
“  protective  umbrella.”  None  of  these  countries  desires  such 
protection,  which  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva 
agreement. 

■  Britain  and  other  Western  allies  of  America,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  line  dividing  Germany,  which  they  look 
upon  as  also  the  line  dividing  West  from  East,  are  inclined 
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to  regard  the  38th  parallel  bisecting  Korea,  and  the  17th 
parallel  that  cuts  Viet  Nam  in  two  as  peripheral  matters. 
This  could  easily  prove  a  fatal  error.  The  concentration  of 
American  nuclear  bases  in  South  Korea,  and  the  pouring  in 
of  American  arms  and  officers  into  South  Viet  Nam,  con¬ 
stitute  a  threat  that  might  conceivably  lead  to  a  repetition 
of  the  Korean  war  of  1950-51.  Equally  with  divided  Ger¬ 
many,  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  divide  the  world. 

Dark  Shadows 

SIA’S  economic  difficulties  are  developing  into  a  major 
wprld  tragedy  which  will  reach  its  climax  within  the 
next  fifteen  to  twenty  years  if  no  ingenious  solution 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  first  serious  warning  has  just  been  given  by  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  Ea.st  (ECAFE) 
which,  in  a  survey  prepared  for  its  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
last  month,  reveals  some  of  the  disturbing  signs  of  possible 
disaster.  The  share  of  world  exports  of  the  non-industrial 
Asian  countries  has  fallen  from  10.7%  in  1950  to  only 
6.9%  in  1957,  whereas  industrialised  Japan  has  other  worries 
(see  p.  23).  Their  aggregate  trade  deficit,  caused  by  the 
decreased  world  demand  in  raw  materials,  has  increased 
from  £268  million  in  1955  to  over  £715  million  in  1957.  In 
addition,  their  food  production,  which  is  still  lower  than 
before  the  war,  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
growing  population.  Further,  their  own  attempts  at 
industrialisation  have  suffered  severely  because  of  ‘foreign 
exchange  shortage,  increased  cmts  of  materials,  continued 
lack  of  technicians  and  mainly  because  of  scarcity  of  capital. 
All  Asian  countries,  the  survey  stresses,  are  in  dire  need 
of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  capital,  despite  the  substantial 
international  loans  and  grants  in  aid  to  the  area. 

This  situation  will  force  many  Asian  countries  to  re¬ 
consider  their  economic  and  social  planning  and  will,  no 
doubt,  have  important  political  consequences  within  the 
near  future.  There  has  been  a  trend  towards  state  capitalism, 
which  offers  wider  possibilities  for  the  mobilisation  of 
internal  financial  resources  while  it  seems  to  create  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  foreign  private  investment.  However, 
Asian  countries  are  watching  the  fate  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  private  investment  has  been  operating  for 
some  time,  and  the  picture  fills  them  with  apprehension. 


Asian  nationalism,  while  being  forced  into  various  com- 
promi.ses,  will  not  surrender  its  principles  of  independence, 
and  the  question  of  private  investment  is  treated  with  the 
greatest  care,  if  not  suspicion. 

A  typical  example  of  conditions  prevailing  in  countries 
largely  dependent  on  private  investment  is  that  of  Latin 
America.  At  the  end  of  last  year.  United  States  direct 
private  investment  in  Latin  America  amounted  to  $8,500 
million.  Yet,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Asian  observers,  what  are 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  there?  Being  entirely 
geared  to  US  economic  life,  Latin  America  has  become  an 
appendix  of  the  United  States  and  the  first  .signs  of  the 
recession  there  (see  p.  33)  have  immediately  resulted  in 
large-scale  unemployment  throughout  South  America. 
Furthermore,  US  economic  domination  has  made  it  very 
difficult  for  Latin  American  countries  —  which,  like  most 
of  Asia,  exist  on  their  raw  materials  and  food  exports  —  to 
conduct  their  independent  economic  or  political  affairs.  It 
is  only  now,  when  the  American  connection  begins  to  show 
its  dangers,  that  the  resulting  anti-Americanism  has  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  at  least  some  of  the  South  American 
dictatorships  (Peron  of  Argentine  as  well  as  Jimenez  of 
Venezuela  fell  after  granting  new  oil  conc^ions  to  the  US). 
But  it  is  still  fairly  impossible  for  these  countries  to  break 
the  American  monopoly. 

In  thejr  talks  with  Venezuelan  and  other  Latin 
American  representatives  on  Pan-American  economic  com¬ 
mittees,  US  spokesmen  are  insistently  cultivating  the  idea 
that  Latin  American  countries  should  be  most  cautious  in 
concluding  economic  agreements  with  European  members  of 
the  Atlantic  community  or  in  granting  them  any  concessions. 
They  argue  as  follows:  the  projected  pooling  of  NATO 
economic  and  scientific  efforts  together  with  the  specialisa¬ 
tion  envisaged  among  NATO  countries  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  rockets  and  other  up-to-date  weapons  will  call  for 
the  greatest  possible  mobilisation  of  their  financial 
resources,  currency  reserves,  etc.  Most  of  these  countries, 
however,  are  already  experiencing  considerable  financial 
difficulties  at  home,  and  some  of  them,  including  Britain, 
France  and  Italy,  are  also  burdened  with  substantial  external 
liabilities.  For  this  reason,  the  Americans  maintain.  European 
countries  will  nOt  be  lible  to  guarantee  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Latin  American  republics  on 
any  adequate  scale. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  the  US  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  given  it  to  be  understoou 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  power 
which  is  capable  of  actively  participating 
in  the  development  of  the  economy  of 
Latin  America  and  is  the  only  power  on 
which  Latin  America  should  orient  itself. 
That  this  is  the  inspired  line  taken  by  the 
United  States,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  similar  ideas  have  appeared  in  various 
Latin  American  periodicals  which  are 
known  to  be  in  touch  with  US  sources  of 
information. 

Points  like  these,  rarely  mentioned  but 
closely  observed,  have  contributed  to  Asian 
reluctance  to  become  too  intimately  tied 
to  one  particular  source  of  investment  or 
to  open  their  doors  to  private  investment 
too  widely  despite  their  urgent  need  of 
any  form  of  capital  assistance, 
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INDIA,  ISRAEL,  AND  THE  ARABS 

By  Werner  Levi 

(University  of  Minnesota) 


INDIAN  views,  attitudes,  and  to  some  extent  policies  on 
western  Asia  are  permeated  by  an  Asian  nationalism 
which  considers  Arab  conflict  with  the  western  world  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  greater  Asian  struggle  for  equality, 
status,  and  prestige.  The  feelings  of  most  Indians  are  un¬ 
inhibited  by  any  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  west  Asian 
events  upon  their  country  or  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
rending  the  Arab  world.  They  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
Arabs  as  comrades-in-arms  in  the  fight  against  imperialism, 
colonialism,  and  racialism.  Their  initial  reaction  to  crisis 
events  in  western  Asia  is  therefore  almost  invariably  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Arabs  until,  at  least  in  the  more  responsible 
circles,  considerations  of  Realpolitik  provoke  different,  and 
more  rational  thoughts. 

The  roots  of  these  feelings  are  deep.  They  date  back  at 
least  to  the  early  twenties  when  Indian  leaders  took  great 
interest  in  the  modernisation  and  revolutions  then  proceed¬ 
ing  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  They  carefully  observed  the 
growth  and  success  of  Arab  nationalism.  They  looked  as 
much  to  western  Asia  as  they  had  previously  looked  to  Japan 
for  nationalist  inspiration,  example,  and  solidarity.  It 
became  routine  for  the  annual  Congress  meetings  to  pass 
resolutions  assuring  Arab  countries  of  Indian  sympathy  and 
support  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirties,  the  Indian  conception  of  the 
Arab-Jewish  conflict  in  and  over  Palestine  had  hardened 
into  widespread  conviction  —  assiduously  fostered  by  Arab 
propaganda  —  that  partition  and  the  granting  of  a  state  to 
the  Jews  was  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  the  British 
imperialists  to  retain  a  foothold  in  western  Asia.  Concepts 
were  thus  formed  which  influence  some  Indian  attitudes 
toward  Israel  and  which  occasionally  serve  as  rationalisation 
for  policies  of  doubtful  compatibility  with  Indian  principles. 
Their  continuing  vitality  in  Indian  minds  is  often  manifest. 
Mr.  Nehru,  for  instance,  agreed  at  the  Bandung  Conference 
in  1955  with  the  definition  of  Zionism  as  imperialist  and 
“an  aggressive  movement”  backed  by  powerful  forces  which 
must  be  understood,  although  at  the  same  time  he  belittled 
it  as  unable  “to  shake  the  world”  and  called  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Jewish  demands  for  a  homeland.  In  1956  an 
official  of  the  external  ministry  upon  returning  from  a  tour 
through  western  Asia  reported  with  apparent  approval  that 
the  Arabs  wanted  nothing'  more  than  proper  implementation 
of  the  1947  United  Nations  resolution  on  partition ;  that 
they  were  not  opposed  to  the  Jews  remaining  in  Israel  but 
only  to  further  European  immigration  to  prevent  that 
country  from  being  a  “European  colony.” 

The  difficulty  which  some  Indian  officials  have  in  fully 
accepting  the  existence  and  permanence  of  a  state  of  Israel 
is  further  evidenced  by  their  opposition  to  partition  in  1947 ; 
their  opposition  to  admission  of  Israel  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  in  1949 ;  their  reluctant  recognition  of  the 
state  in  1950;  and  their  refusal  so  far  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations. 

This  hesitancy  to  grant  Israel  full  political  recognition 


and  to  consider  her  an  Asian  state  is,  in  India,  implicit  in 
policies  rather  than  explicitly  stated.  Indeed,  it  persists  in 
spite  of  occasional  admissions  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay. 
It  is  in  the  subconscious.  It  is  part  of  the  climate  in  whidi 
policies  toward  Israel  and  the  Arabs  are  formulated.  It  can 
serve  as  the  unformulated  rationalisation  of  policies  toward 
Israel  which  are  found  necessary  for  reasons  of  state, 
especially  those  policies  designed  to  befriend  the  Arabs.  Its 
psychological  benefits  lie,  for  instance,  in  easing  the  con¬ 
science  when  Israel  is  excluded  from  Asian  conferences  for 
fear  that  the  Arabs  might  not  otherwise  take  part.  It  softens 
the  contrast  between  Indian  complaints  of  western  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Asian  states  and  the  discrimination  of  an  Asian 
state  against  an  Asian  state.  It  makes  less  drastic  the  inevitable 
contradictions  between  Indian  theory  on  equality  of  treatment 
among  states  and  the  necessary  practice  in  the  reality  of 
world  politics.  It  glosses  over  the  sharply  criticised  Formosa 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  similarities  in  the  Indian 
recognition  policy  toward  Israel.  In  short,  the  characterisa¬ 
tion  of  Israel  as  an  outpost  of  western  imperialism  reduces 
the  disturbing  effect  of  a  compromise  with  its  own  principles 
into  which  world  politics  occasionally  force  the  Indian 
Government. 

Zionism  rarely  agitated  in  Asia  and  certainly  never* 
identified  itself  with  Asian  nationalism.  Its  understanding, 
if  not  acceptance  by  Asians  was  made  even  more  difficult 
by  its  complete  concentration  upon  the  western  world, 
especially  at  a  time  of  rising  nationalism  in  Asia  when  the 
western  world  came  into  disrepute.  The  neglect  of  Zionism 
at  least  to  explain  itself  in  Asia  is  costing  Israel  dearly.  She 
suffers  fully  from  the  onus  of  having  been  fathered  by  the 
West.  It  seems  to  make  no*  difference  in  the  mind  of  most 
Asians  that  since  the  second  world  war  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  Israel’s  immigrants  have  come  from  Asia  and 
Africa.  Until  very  recently,  the  Israeli  Government  had 
done  very  little  to  rectify  the  situation.  Only  since  last  year 
or  so  has  it  begun  to  foster  closer  relations  with  Asian  states. 
Some  success,  especially  with  Burma,  has  shown  that  it  can 
be  done.  Yet,  when  the  political  importance  of  enlisting 
Asian  sympathies  with  Israel’s  cause  is  at  last  recognised, 
debate  continues  among  some  groups  in  Israel  whether  their 
country  should  be  “western  oriented,”  a  “bridge”  between 
East  and  West,  or  an  Asian  country.  There  are  many  Israelis 
who  consider  themselves  in  but  not  of  Asia.  The  people  of 
Israel  have  hitherto  shown  little  interest  in  Asians  or  Asian 
affairs.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  do  so  when,  in  the  words  of 
Golda  Meir,  the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  Israeli’s  sin  in 
Asian  eyes  is  to  have  white  skins ;  when,  perhaps,  it  is  risky 
in  a  nation  of  mixed  composition  to  identify  with  one  or 
another  continent ;  when  unity  is  needed  for  the  main  effort 
to  develop  the  country  and  defend  it.  But  such  arguments 
which  occasionaly  emanate  from  Israel  are  questionable  in 
the  context  of  present  world , politics  and,  at  any  rate,  if 
Israelis  fail  to  identify  themselves  as  Asians,  they  can  hardly 
complain  if  Asians  do  not  recognise  them  as  such. 
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The  feelings,  emotions  and  ideas  of  many  Indians  about 
Israel,  the  Israelis,  and  the  Arabs  provide  background  and 
undertone  for  Indian  policy.  They  have  a  demonstrable 
influence  upon  it.  But  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  they  are  by 
no  means  the  full  explanation  of  India’s  relations  with  the 
Arabs  and  Israel.  The  Indian  leaders  are  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  Israel  is  here  to  stay  and  also  that  giving  free 
rein  to  sentiments  toward  Arabs  as  fellow  Asians  would  not 
necessarily  benefit  India  on  all  occasions.  Awareness  of  these 
facts  is  producing  careful  manoeuvring  in  pursuit  of  the 
major  policy  goals  India  has  established  for  herself.  Often, 
its  results  are  in  contradiction  with  sentimental  inclinations 
or  high  principles.  But,  as  Mr.  Nehru  has  stated  more 
frankly  than  most  statesmen,  this  is  the  price  nations  pay 
for  the  preservation  of  their  national  interests.  In  the  attempt 
to  solve  these  dilemmas,  in  her  relations  with  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs,  India  naturally  considers  her  interests  first. 
Beyond  that,  the  beneficiaries  of  her  policy  are  at  times  the 
Arabs  and  sometimes,  much  more  rarely,  the  Israelis. 

Among  the  policy  aims  of  the  Indian  Government,  a 
united  Asian  front  vis-a-vis  the  West  is  a  most  cherished  and 
fundamental  one.  Realising  that  Asia  is  not  one,  Mr.  Nehru 
has  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  formal  Asia- wide  organisation. 
But  he  is  still  trying  to  coordinate  the  policies  of  Asian 
nations  at  least  in  regard  to  the  western  world.  He  tends 
to  separate  Asia’s  international  relations  into  two  categories, 
the  flrst  comprising  those  among  Asian  states,  which  may 
be  tense,  even  inimical  at  times,  but  which  he  considers  to 
be  an  Asian  affair  beyond  the  reach  of  an  outsider  ,*  the 
second  comprising  relations  between  Asian  and  western 
states,  in  which  all  Asians  must  exhibit  solidarity  and  co¬ 
ordination,  whatever  their  internal  differences. 

The  conveners  of  the  great  Asian  conferences  since  the 
last  war,  Mr.  Nehru  prominent  among  them,  have  always 
urged  the  underplaying  of  any  Asian  “family”  quarrels  so 
that  an  impressive  demonstration  of  Asian  solidarity  may 
be  presented  to  the  world.  The  rationale  of  this  policy  is  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  solidarity  would  far 
outweigh  any  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  an  Asian  nation 
either  from  airing  grievances  against  a  fellow  Asian  nation 
or  from  advocating  connections  with  a  Western  power. 

This  policy  is  hopefully  designed  to  appeal  to  all  Asians. 
It  has,  however,  a  very  special  additional  attraction  for  India. 
Her  influence  in  the  world  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
could  she  speak  for  a  united  Asia.  To  do  just  that  has  been 
the  practice  of  Indian  leaders  long  before  independence  and 
since.  The  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  Asia  and  its 
role  in  the  Afro- Asian  bloc  aim  in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
Nehru’s  frequent  identification  of  Indian  viewpoints  with  the 
Asian  viewpoint  and  his  impatience  with  Asian  nations 
which  threaten  the  myth  of  “Asia”  by  following  their  own 
lines  of  policy,  appear  to  express  an  unadmitted  desire  for 
his  nation  to  lead  Asia.  The  specific  advantage  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  to  prevent  Pakistan  from  playing  upon 
Islam  and  pulling  the  Arab  states  out  of  Asian  solidarity 
and  away  from  its  spokesman,  India. 

The  great  interest  of  India  to  be  recognised  as  the 
organiser  of  a  united  Asia  can  explain  India’s  intense 
diplomatic  activities  in  the  Arab  world :  the  constant  visits  of 
Indian  leaders  to  Arab  capitals ;  the  exchanges  of  good  will 
missions ;  the  signing  of  friendship  pacts.  It  can  also  explain 
the  extremely  reticent  attitude  toward  Israel.  This  difference 
in  treatment  has  been  sufficiently  pronounced  to  lead  to  the 
questioning  of  its  compatibility  with  either  Indian  principles 
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or  Indian  interests.  Several  members  of  Parliament  accused 
the  Government  of  hostility  to  Israel.  Why,  they  asked  in 
March  1957,  had  the  Government  been  so  consistently 
reluctant  to  deal  with  Israel  on  the  official  level ;  just  what 
influence  had  the  Government  used  with  Egypt  to  permit 
Israeli  ships  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal? 

The  real  answer  to  this  question  was,  of  course,  that 
here  was  one  of  those  dilemmas,  one  of  those  choices 
between  principle  and  expediency  into  which  governments 
are  pushed  in  their  pursuit  of  the  national  interest.  The  best 
pos.sible  relations  with  Israel  were  sacrificed  to  the  widest 
united  front  in  Asia.  India  simply  cannot  consider  Israel 
half  as  important  to  her  as  the  Arab  world.  But  such  a 
straightforward  answer  would  have  been  diplomatically 
neither  nice  nor  wise.  So  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  first  denied 
any  hostility  toward  Israel,  for  which  there  is  indeed  neither 
reason  nor  evidence.  Then  he  circumvented  the  point  of  the 
question  by  recounting  as  “the  facts”  the  course  of  events 
leading  from  partition  to  Israel’s  recognition  by  India,  adding 
that  Israel  happened  to  be  one  of  those  many  states  with 
whom  India  entertains  no  diplomatic  relations  and  that  in 
the  Israel-Arab  conflict,  India  was  non-partisan.  The  fact 
he  did  not  enumerate  were  the  many  barriers  India  erected 
all  along  Israel’s  road  to  statehood  and  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Nehru  later  supplemented  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations  by  d^laring 
that  India  “would  be  able  to  help  in  this  matter  more  by 
not  going  a  step  further  and  having  these  exchanging 
diplomatic  missions.  You  know  that  our  relations  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Arab  nations  are  very  considerable,  and  in 
this  matter  there  is  considerable  passion,  and  we  thought 
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that  was  the  better  course.”  Many  Israelis  as  well  as  some 
Indians  complain,  however,  that  the  Indian  government  has 
refrained  from  any  serious  attempts  “to  help  in  this  matter.” 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nehru  is  attempting  to 
demonstrate  and  maintain  this  Asian  unity  is  again  not 
altogether  favourable  to  Israel.  There  is  much  empha.sis 
upon  cultural  similarities  and  community  of  cultural  roots 
among  Asian  peoples,  upon  shared  spiritual  values,  and  upon 
similar  imponderables,*  most  of  which  date  back  to  a  distant 
past  and  have  in  fact  become  much  too  nationali.sed  to  be 
of  practical  significance  for  stimulating  a  sense  of  community. 
Besides,  the  westernised  elite  in  control  of  most  Asian 
countries  hardly  lives  by  these  ancient  values  —  if  it  does 
not  reject  them  outright  as  incompatible  with  the  adoption 
of  the  much  desired  western  civilisation  and  standards  of 
living.  Yet  emphasis  upon  these  abstruse  bonds  of  an 
historical  past  is  general  practice  among  Asian  nations  in 
the  unsubstantiated  belief  that  it  will  enthuse  the  masses  and 
effectively  create  the  illusion  of  a  united  front,  which  can 
then  serve  to  support  national  policies  toward  the  West.  The 
paradox  on  this  point  in  Indian-Arab-Israeli  relationships  is 
that  Israel  is  necessarily  excluded  from  these  sentimental 
appeals,  yet  does  in  fact  live  by  and  could  greatly  assist  other 
Asian  nations  to  live  by  the  very  civilisation  and  standards 
which  in  truth  most  of  them  seek. 

A  much  more  .substantial,  probably  the  only  substantial 
foundation  for  Asian  solidarity,  which  is  equally  unfavour¬ 
able  to  Israel,  is  common  suffering  under  foreign  masters 
(which  Israel  never  shared)  and  common  opposition  to 
colonialism  and  racialism  (when  practised  by  the  West). 
Expressed  more  generally,  the  common  foundation  is  anti- 
Western  feeling.  Therefore  the  widespread  impression  in 

Asia  that  Israel  is  a  western  oriented  nation  excludes  her 
from  whatever  sense  of  solidarity  is  generated  from  this 
foundation.  She  receives  no  credit  either  for  her  anti-British 
policies  before  independence  nor  for  her  “independent" 
foreign  policy  after  that  date.  As  colonialism  is  disappear¬ 
ing,  it  cannot  much  longer  serve  to  arouse  feelings  of  unity. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Nehru  is  trying  to  exploit 

its  usefulness  in  the  face  of  growing  western  penetration  of 
his  “area  of  peace”  with  military  pacts  and  the  subsequent 
breaches  in  the  wall  of  Asian  unity.  The  more  he  does  so, 
the  fainter  become  the  chances  of  Israel  being  accepted  as 
an  Asian  nation. 

There  has  been  evidence  in  other  fields,  particularly  the 
STOurity  and  economic,  that  India’s  policies  toward  Israel  or 
the  Arabs  are  determined  not  by  any  sentimental  inclinations 

or  undeviating  adherence  to  high  principles  alone,  but  by  the 

nalional  interest  as  the  Government  sees  it  —  which  may, 

to  outside  observers,  be  a  strange  view.  Judging  by  official 
pronouncements  of  Mr.  Nehru  and  his  fellow  officials,  who 
do  not  necessarily  express  unanimous  Indian  opinion, 
western  Asia  was  an  area  of  serene  peace  and  brotherhood 
in  which  Arabs  and  Jews  were  pursuing  their  peaceful 

endeavours  for  higher  standards  of  living  until  the  evil  out¬ 
siders  came  along,  disturbed  the  existing  balance  of  forces 

and  sowed  the  seeds  of  disharmony  between  Arab  and  Jew 
and  among  the  Arabs  themselves.  How  else  can  such  official 
statements  be  interpreted  as  that  Jews  and  Arabs  should 
settle  the  Palestinian  problem  amicably  without  reliance  upon 
an  outsider?  That  western  Asia  is  insecure  and  the  Arab 

world  split  as  a  result  of  foreign  interference  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years?  That  the  influx  of  western  arms  has 

disturbed  stable  relationsihips?  That  Asia  wants  to  live  in 


peace  but  cannot  do  so  because  other  countries  “interfere  ^ 
with  us”?  f 

India’s  leaders  know  that  western  Asia  has  not  presented  ^ 
such  a  picture  since  before  biblical  days.  If  they  paint  it  ^ 

thus  it  is  presumably  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  ^ 

illusion  that  Asian  union  is  real  and  tensions  within  Asia  ^ 
the  consequence  of  outside  machinations.  It  also  permits  an  ^ 
implied  warning  against  ties  with  the  “outsiders”  and  againa  ^ 
consorting  with  western  nations,  as  tantamount  to  a  betrayal  I 
of  the  great  Asian  cause.  In  line  with  this  are  the  con-  ' 
temptuous  references  by  some  Indian  leaders  to  Asian  1 

partners  in  western  military  pacts  as  “pygmies”  and  poor  * 

relations  waiting  for  crumbs  from  the  tables  of  the  rich.  < 

India’s  resentment  against  military  pacts  in  Asia,  which  ^ 

is  quite  .selective  and  has  never  been  specifically  expressed  ^ 

against  either  the  Soviet-Chinese  Alliance  of  1950  or  the  ‘ 

Arab  collective  security  agreements,  is  motivated  by  several  ' 

concerns  among  which  the  desire  to  protect  Indian  leader¬ 
ship  from  western  inroads  and  to  keep  the  Cold  War  away  ' 

from  Asia  is  intense.  These  motivations  of  Indian  complaints  * 

can  explain  also  why  western,  not  Asian  pacts,  are  targets  ^ 

of  criticism.  For,  even  when  Mr.  Nehru  uses  general  * 

language  in  condemning  “the  military  approach”  to  Asian  ‘ 

problems  as  the  harbinger  of  tension  and  war  (never  security 
and  peace)  in  the  context  of  recent  events  and  the  reactions  ' 
of  the  Asian  mentality  this  condemnation  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  the  West.  ,  ' 

The  difference  of  view  between  official  India  and  those  ' 

Asians  which  have  joined  military  pacts  such  as  SEATO  ' 

and  the  Baghdad  Pact  rests  largely  upon  a  differing  evalin-  ^ 
tion  of  Communist  aggre.ssion.  The  Indian  Government 
claims  to  feel  that  Communism  will  not  use  naked  force  to  I 

gain  a  foothold  in  western  Asia  or  anywhere  else  on  that  ’ 

continent.  Mr.  Nehru  explained,  during  a  visit  lo  the  Sudaa 
in  1957,  that  Communism  is  no  danger  in  west  Asia  becaifle 
it  is  a  by-product  of  industrialisation,  not  a  creed  or  system 
for  the  feudal  societies  still  surviving  in  the  Arab-Africas 
world. 

Nevertheless,  occasional  doubts  seem  to  arise  in  Mr. 
Nehru’s  mind  about  the  applicability  of  this  somewhat  out¬ 
dated  theory,  especially  to  areas  nearer  home.  All  along  the 
northern  border  of  India,  dotted  with  “feudal  societies”  in 
Assam.  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  Afghanistan,  the  Indiu 
Government  is  taking  careful  precautions  against  Communist 
infiltration.  The  unreasonable  demands  for  independence 
from  India  by  the  Naga  tribes  in  Assam  are  rejected  partly 
because  India  will  not  tolerate  a  weak  state  on  the  border 

of  Communist  controlled  Tibet.  In  regard  to  Nepal  Inda 
assumes  the  right  of  protection  in  ca.se  something  should 

happen  to  Nepal’s  northern  frontier  along  Tibet.  In  spile 
of  this  and  other  evidence  that  India  is  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  Communist  aggression,  military  precautioM 
when  undertaken  by  the  West  are  likely  to  be  condemned 
for  political  reasons  as  unjustified  and  provocative.  Yet,  the 

importance  of  western  Asia  for  the  security  of  India  cannot 
escape  the  Indian  Government.  British  empire  building  ii 

Asia  has  demonstrated  it.  Indian  newspapers  and  hi|k 
officials,  such  as  Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar  are  constantly  referrini 
to  it. 

There  is  evidence  that  indeed  considerations  of  Indiai 
security  have  influenced  official  policy  toward  the  Arabi, 

but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  For  the  Indian  Govemmed 
cannot  on  the  one  hand  openly  admit  fear  of  Cotmnunii 
aggression  and  on  the  other  condemn  western  or  Aail* 
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defence  preparations  in  the  area.  Its  dilemma  is  to  provide 
for  security  without  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  under¬ 
mining  of  its  own  leadership  through  the  influx  of  western 
arms  and  organisations.  And  so,  behind  the  protestations 
against  militarism  and  western  imperialism  the  Indian 
Government  exhibits  very  subtle  differences  in  attitudes 
toward  manifestations  of  nationalism,  depending  upon  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  area  to  India  in  which  they  take 
place.  Violence  in  struggles  for  freedom,  for  instance,  while 
never  fully  condoned  by  India,  has  been  more  readily  ex¬ 
plained  and  excused  in  Indo-China  and  Korea  where  India's 
security  interests  are  considered  less  affected  than  in  Malaya 
or  Western  Asia.  In  1953  India  reminded  Egypt  that  she 
had  a  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  she  should 
stick.  She  opposed  a  sudden  withdrawal  by  Britain  for  fear 
of  leaving  the  Canal  defenceless.  She  agreed  that  British 
military  installations  in  the  Canal  zone  should  be  maintained 
—  though  without  encroaching  upon  Egypt's  sovereignty,  of 
course;  a  “technical”  problem  between  Egypt  and  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Nehru  maintained.  This  was  quite  different 
from  the  approach  in  other  areas,  including  India’s  own 
territory,  where  foreign  military  bases  are  almost  automatic¬ 
ally  declared  “imperialistic”  and  undesirable. 

The  Eastern  Economist  of  New  Delhi  said  recently  that 
in  contrast  to  the  past,  India’s  influence  in  western  Asia  was 
“strikingly  lower.”  This  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  intimate 
relationships  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  two  powers  which 
were  losing  standing  in  the  Arab  world ;  India  was  thus 
tying  herself  to  a  minority  within  the  Arab  group  and  there¬ 
by  becoming  unacceptable  to  the  majority. 

Of  greater  concern  to  Indians  in  the  long  run  should 
be  two  factors.  One  is  that  the  unavoidable  discrepancies 

between  high  principles  in  international  relations  to  which 
India  confesses  and  contrary  national  behaviour  enforced 
by  the  turmoil  of  world  politics  become  very  apparent  in 
such  prominent  issues  as  have  arisen  in  west  Asia.  They  will 
create  doubts  in  the  minds  of  other  Asian  peoples,  hitherto 
attracted  by  Indian  appeals,  whether  India  can  be  the 

knight  in  shining  armour  they  were  hoping  for.  They  will 
look  around  in  disillusionment,  as  some  have  begun  to  do, 
to  see  whether  their  interests  may  not  better  be  taken  care 
of  by  attachment  to  another  power  which,  from  their  stand¬ 
point,  takes  a  more  realistic  view  of  world  affairs  and  there¬ 
by  provides  better  security. 

India’s  position  of  leadership  is  in  even  greater  jeopardy 
from  the  slow  crumbling  of  Asian  unity  and  the  diminishing 
attraction  of  neutralism  due  to  the  disappearance  of  western 

colonialism  and  the  growing  recognition  of  Communist 
aggressiveness.  India  .cannot,  at  great  risks  to  herself,  look 

for  protection  of  her  national  interests  to  “outsiders”  —  as 
other  Asian  nations  do  —  as  long  as  her  Government  feels 
that  soft-pedalling  Communist  aggression  is  one  way  of 
containing  further  aggression,  that  denying  the  existence  of 
Communist  dangers  is  necessary  to  keep  “outsiders”  from 

interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Asian  nations,  that  Asian  unity 

based  on  anti-western  feelings  primarily  is  the  only  founda¬ 

tion  for  her  leadership. 

If  India  is  to  retain  the  prominent  position  she  merits, 
she  will  have  to  adjust  to  new  conditions  in  Asia.  As 
political  emotions  in  Asian  states  are  gradually  giving  way 
to  concern  with  constructive  efforts  and  material  improve¬ 
ments,  solidarity  among  Asian  states  will  be  more  solidly 
grounded  upon  mutual  aid.  India  as  one  of  the  more 

advanced  countries  in  free  Asia  can  make  great  contribu- 
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tions  by  emphasising  in  word  and  deed  these  matters  rather  Such  policy  would  not  only  be  in  line  with  India’s  high 
than  hammering  away  at  shared  “anti”  feelings.  Greater  principles,  but  be  also  very  fruitful  for  all  Asia.  It  would 
Indian  initiative  in  this  direction  may  well  lead  to  a  more  solve  many  a  dilemma  between  ideal  and  reality  in  India’s 
rational  approach  to  west  Asian  problems  while,  incidentally,  foreign  affairs.  It  would  bring  India  the  well-deserved 
allowing  equal  treatment  of  Israel  and  the  Arabs  by  India,  gratitude  of  Asians  and  the  world. 

The  Challenge  of  Korean  Unification 

A  Statement  by  Yongjeung  Kim 

(President,  Korean  Affairs  Institute,  Washington) 


The  Korean  question  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  East- 
West  cold  war.  If  there  is  any  desire  for  progressive 
liquidation  of  international  tension  as  a  step  towards 
real  peace,  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  in  the  search 
for  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem. 

On  February  5  the  North  Korean  regime  called  for 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Korea  to  effect  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  country  through  a  free  election  supervised  by 
neutral  nations,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  ease  tension  in  Korea  and  solve  the  Korean 
question  peacefully,  the  US  forces  and  all  other  foreign 
armed  forces,  including  the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers, 
must  simultaneously  withdraw  from  South  and  North  Korea. 
For  that  purpose,  those  countries  who  have  their  troops  in 
Korea  will  take  prompt  measures  for  immediate  withdrawal 
of  their  troops  .  .  . 

Within  a  certain  period  following  the  complete  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  South  and  North  Korea,  a 
free  election  must  be  held  throughout  Korea.  Such  an 
election  may  be  held  under  the  supervision  of  an  organisa¬ 
tion  consisting  of  neutral  nations.  In  the  election,  the 
democratic  rights  and  freedom  of  expression  of  free  will 
must  be  secured  for  the  people.  For  that  purpose,  freedom 
of  movement  for  all  the  political  parties  and  social  organisa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  all  political  and  social  personages  in  South 
and  North  Korea  and  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly, 
and  association  must  be  lawfully  granted  throughout  South 
and  North  Korea  .  .  . 

The  Chinese  Communist  Government  immediately 
endorsed  the  North  Korean  proposals.  On  February  19, 
when  a  Peking  delegation  headed  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
visited  North  Korea,  the  two  countries  agreed  in  a  joint 
communique : 

In  line  with  its  consistent  stand  of  actively  promoting  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  the  Chinese 
Government  expressed  full  support  for  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals  in  a  statement  issued  on  February  7,  1958, 
and  now,  after  consultations  with  the  Korean  Government, 
has  further  proposed  to  the  Chjnesc  People’s  Volunteers 
that  they  take  the  initiative  in  withdrawing  from  Korea. 

The  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  have  fully  concurred 
in  this  proposal  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  have  decided 
to  withdraw  completely  fron;  Korea  by  stages  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  withdrawal  before  the  end  of  1958.  The  lirst  stage 
of  the  withdrawal  will  be  completed  before  April  30,  1958. 
The  Government  of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  has  agreed  to  -this  decision  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Volunteers  and  is  willing  to  assist  in  their  complete  with¬ 
drawal. 

The  two  parties  pointed  out  that  the  initiative  in  with¬ 
drawing  all  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  from  Korea  is  yet 
another  proof  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Korean  and 
Chinese  side  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question  and  relaxation  of  tension  in  the  Far  East. 

While  all  this  may  be  a  Communist  scheme  to  seize  the 
propaganda  advantage  in  the  cold  war,  the  West  might 


wisely  give  sober  consideration  to  these  proposals.  It  should 
not  lose  this  opportunity  to  challenge  the  sincerity  of  tht 
Communists.  Instead  of  dismissing  these  proposals  as 
propaganda,)  the  West  should  find  out  which  countries  the 
Communists  want  as  “neutrals”  to  supervise  the  elections. 
If  they  propose  to  include  any  of  the  Communist  bloc 
nations,  their  insincerity  will  be  exposed  to  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  West  rejects  their  proposals  without 
testing  their  intentions,  the  Asian  nations  will  suspect  it  of 
wishing  to  maintain  the  division  of  Korea. 

Admittedly  the  United  Nations  Command  in  South 
Korea  plays  the  dual  role  of  deterring  any  possible  renewed 
Communist  incursion  and  restraining  President  Syngnuu 
Rhee  from  his  avowed  objective  of  waging  war  to  unify  the 
country.  However,  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
armed  forces  from  North  and  South  Korea  should  not  be 
treated  lightly.  If  the  UN  forces  remain  while  the  Chinen 
are  evacuating  their  troops,  the  West  will  be  “on  the  spot”— 
as  the  Communists  wish.  The  Asian  nations  whose  friend¬ 
ship  the  West  seeks  will  be  suspicious  of  western  intentiont 
With  bitter  memories  of  past  subjection,  they  abhor  the 
idea  of  any  form  of  foreign  occupation.  Regardless  of  how 
good  the  motive  behind  it,  foreign  military  occupation  never 
gains  goodwill. 

Foreign  forces  in  Korea  can  be  withdrawn  under  proper 
safeguards,  such  as  stationing  a  genuinely  'neutral  com¬ 
mission  on  the  northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  country 
to  prevent  re-entry  of  any  forces  from  outside,  and  disarm¬ 
ing  of  both  Korean  sides.  The  stale  argument  that  “the 
Chinese  will  retire  only  to  the  other  side  of  the  Yalu  River, 
while  the  UN  forces  will  have  to  cross  the  ocean,”  or  the 
recitation  of  UN  resolutions,  will  not  convince  Asian  peoplei 
at  this  late  stage. 

For  the  West  to  try  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Kora 
by  continuing  to  support  the  Rhee  regime  will  have  a  last¬ 
ing  effect  on  western-Asian  relaUons.  The  Korean  people 
are  fed  up  with  existing  conditions.  They  feel  strongly  that 
Korea  belongs  to  them  —  not  to  Syngman  Rhee  of  the 
South,  Kim  II  Sung  of  the  North,  or  anyone  else.  They  want 
to  reunite  their  country  and  its  broken  families  and  live  ii 
peace  —  free  from  foreign  interference  from  any  quarter. 

The  West  should  demonstrate  its  greatness  by  re-emphasia 
ing  its  democratic  principles.  It  is  too  great  to  be  afraid  to 
negotiate  with  the  Communists.  On, the  question  of  humai 
freedom,  the  West  should  lead  instead  of  being  led.  Thi 
West  will  capture  the  minds  of  the  Asian  peoples  if  il 
boldly  explores  every  avenue  towards  liberation  of  Korea, 
Peace  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  the  Communists.  They 
should  not  be  granted  a  monopoly  by  western  default.  Thi 
freeing  of  Korea  by  the  efforts  of  western  leadership  wouk 
be  a  tremendous  victory  for  the  democracies  and  the  United 
Nations  and  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the  cold  war. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


WOMEN’S  CONFERENCE  IN  COLOMBO 


By  Our  Special  Correspondent 
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The  first  conference  of  women  social  workers  of  the  Asian- 
African  countries  was  held  in  Colombo,  capital  of  Ceylon, 
in  the  latter  part  of  February.  It  was  organised  by  the  five 
*Colombo”  countries  of  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia  and 
Pakistan,  with  Ceylon  acting  as  the  host  nation.  The  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  conference  revealed  that,  though  the  women  of 
different  countries  have  different  political  views,  they  were  faced 
with  more  or  less  identical  problems  in  their  own  sphem.  There¬ 
fore  in  reviewing  the  problems  of  women  they  geared  a  Bandung 
spirit  of  their  own  to  symbolise  their  joint  determination  to 
tackle  the  problems  by  adopting  methods  suited  to  conditions 
and  environments  of  each  country.  The  delegates  of  all  the 
participating  countries  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
women  of  Asia  and  Africa  should  bend  more  efforts  to  become 
as  progressive  as  men  and  thus  not  only  bring  about  social  and 
economical  equality  but  political  equality  too.  In  this  respect 
it  was  noted  that  women  of  certain  Asian  countries  have  made 
I  remarkable  strides  in  attaining  equality  with  men.  It  was  also 
Boted  with  great  emphasis  that  the  women  of  Asia  and  Africa 
have  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  ushering  in  the  phased 
modernisation  of  Afro-Asia. 

Just  as  the  official  Bandung  Conference  created  what  is  now 
ailed  the  “Bandung  Club”  of  the  Afro-Asian  Governments  so 
this  unofficial'  Conference  of  Asian-African  Women  Social 
Workers  gave  birth  to  a  “Women’s  Bandung  Club,”  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  which  cannot  be  unterestimated  under  any  circumstances. 
The  conference  which  continued  for  several  days  was  attended 
by  116  delegates  and  observers  from  19  countries  and  regions. 
Those  attending  included  Afghanistan.  Burma.  Ceylon.  China, 
Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran  (Persia),  Japan,  Outer  Mongolia, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Tunisia.  Turkey,  Viet  Nam 
(North),  Singapore,  United  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  Uganda.  The  conference  in  plenary  sessions,  and  in  group 
discussions  examined  in  a  factual  manner  the  social  and 
economic  problems  affecting  women  and  the  welfare  of  children. 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Ceylonese  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Bandaranaike,  following  which  the  leader  of  the  Ceylonese  team 
Madame  Deraniyagala  welcomed  the  delegates.  The  conference 
ame  to  an  end  on  February  23. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  social  work  done  by 
women's  organisations  in  various  countries,  such  problems  of 
education  as  fundamental  and  free  education  and  women’s  home 
and  equal  rights  to  education,  juvenile  crimes,  health  affecting 
women  and  children  and  traffic  in  women  and  children.  It  was 
agreed  beforehand  that  the  conference  would  not  pass  any  resolu¬ 
tions,  since  it  had  been  called,  firstly,  to  get  to  know  each  other, 
Hcondly,  to  understand  each  other’s  points  of  view  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  thirdly,  to  develop  an  informal  team  spirit . 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  social  welfare  work.  The  con¬ 
ferees  had  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  political  discussion, 
but  during  its  proceedings  political  speeches  were  delivered  by 
the  delegates  of  several  countries  including  those  of  China, 
Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Outer  Mongolia  and  United  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Hence  the  informal  non-political 
character  of  the  conference  was  not  rigidly  maintain^.  The 
Chinese  delegation  staged  three  walkouts  when  UNESCO, 
UNICEF,  WHO  and  ILO  representatives  were  invited  to  speak 
u  observers.  The  strong  Chinese  delegation,  led  by  the  Minister 


of  Justice,  Mrs.  Shih  Liang,  took  the  lead  in  delivering  political 
and  “anti-colonial  and  anti-imperialist”  speeches. 

At  the  first  plenary  session  the  role  of  Asian-African  women 
in  national  reconstruction  in  terms  of  modem  progress  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  amity  in  the  region  was  emphasised 
by  most  of  the  speakers.  While  the  leader  of  the  Indian  delega¬ 
tion,  Madame  Lakshmi  Menon,  spoke  about  the  freedom  en¬ 
joyed  by  women  in  political,  economic  and  social  spheres  since 
her  country  regained  its  independence,  the  Indonesian  leader, 
Santoso,  appealed  for  Afro-Asian  support  for  the  return  of 
Dutch  West  New  Guinea  (West  Irian)  to  Indonesia.  She  also 
stressed  that  atomic  energy  should  be  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Madame  Tahia,  a  member  of  the  Egyptian-Syrian 
delegation,  attacked  “imperialist  interference  in  our  affairs”  and 
said  that  “since  independence  we  have  attained  considerable 
political  freedom  and  equality.”  A  Ceylonese  delegate,  Marjorie 
De  Mel,  confined  herself  to  outlining  efforts  that  were  to  be 
made  to  solve  the  manifold  problems  of  women,  which  she 
described  as  the  “left-overs  from  the  past  colonial  era.” 
Particularly  did  she  refer  to  social  problems,  which  she  thought 
could  be  solved  by  activating  forward-looking  social  welfare 
measures,  by  imparting  mass-scale  education  and  by  exerting 
weighty  influence  on  governments. 

Leader  of  the  Afghan  team,  Madame  Homayra  Slajuqi, 
alluded  to  the  reawakening  of  the  women  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  social  wprkers.  She  also 
said  that  the  women  of  Afro-Asia  must  play  their  destined  part 
in  safeguarding  international  peace  and  strengthening  better 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Both  the  Japanese  and  Pakistani  speakers  reported  on  the  work 
that  was  being  done  in  their  respective  countries  to  improve  the 
lot  of  women.  While  the  Pakistani  speaker  appealed  for  equal 
rights  for  Muslim  women  in  education,  the  Japanese  speaker 
gave  resume  of  better  conditions  for  women  in  the  post-war 
period.  Shih  Liang  in  her  firat  speech  dwelt  cn  the  unreasonable 
and  one-sided  attitude  of  the  United  Nations  towards  China. 
When  Dr.  M.  S.  Adiseshiah,  Assistant  Director  of  UNESCO, 
was  called  upon  to  address  the  session  the  Chinese  delegation 
walked  out  in  a  body.  Before  that  Shih  Liang  said:  “We  firmly 
support  the  conference  and  hope  it  will  be  helpful  to  the 
solidarity  and  friendship  of  women  in  the  region.  However  as 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialised  agencies  have  deprived 
China  of  her  legitimate  rights  in  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  listen  to  the  various  reports  given  by  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialised  agencies  in  the  conference." 

Mr.  Bandaranaike  in  opening  the  conference  said  that  there 
»ere  three  main  factors  common  to  the  women  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  region.  One  was  that  most  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
had  been  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
some  form  of  foreign  rule.  Many  of  these  countries  had  re¬ 
gained  their  freedom  within  the  last  10  to  12  years.  The  second 
was  that  women  of  this  region  had  similar  problems  like  that  of 
social  status  and  the  third  was  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  fight  for  “total  peace”  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
friendly  collaboration. 

In  the  subsequent  sessions  the  total  peace  theme  propounded 
by  Prime  Minister  Bandaranaike  remained  fairly  dominant.  For 
instance,  the  leader  of  the  Ghana  delegation,  Mrs.  Houlka 
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Crabbe,  pleaded  for  unity  among  Afro-Asian  women  for  the 
preservation  of  world  peace.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Asian 
social  welfare  leaders  heard  an  African  co-worker  telling  them 
that  they  had  a  common  mission  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of 
mankind.  She  related  the  activities  of  the  Ghana  women’s 
organisations  after  the  country’s  attainment  of  independence 
early  last  year  and  said  tha,t  the  women  of  Ghana  were  now 
looking  to  the  women  of  Asia  for  assistance  and  help  in  realis¬ 
ing  their  legitimate  rights.  In  associating  herself  with  the 
sentiments  expressed,  Mrs.  Rahimtoola,  leader  of  the  Pakistani 
delegation,  gave  a  picture  of  the  achievements  of  the  women’s 
organisations  in  her  country  and  declared  that  the  women  of 
Pakistan  desired  to  be  united  as  one  with  the  women  of  Africa. 
Similar  speeches  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Iranian  and 
Philippine  teams,  whereas  the  Japanese  leader,  Saku  Jatsukawa, 
narrated  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  improve  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  women,  especially  factory  operatives.  The  leader  of 
the  Outer  Mongolian  delegation,  Mrs.  Norjengin  Lham,  dis¬ 
closed  how  the  lot  of  women  in  her  country  was  being  improved 
under  Government  guidance.  She  said  her  country  wanted 
relaxation  of  international  tension  and  opposed  the  armament 
race  and  nuclear  weapon  tests.  As  the  conference  switched  to 
discussing  measures  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  health  of  women 
and  children,  representatives  of  UNICEF  and  WHO  were  invited 
to  make  their  reports.  At  this  stage  the  Chinese  delegation 
staged  its  second  walkout.  Subsequently  an  Indonesian  delegate, 
Madame  Subandrio,  reviewed  the  health  conditions  of  women 
and  children  in  the  region  and  pleaded  for  joint  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  unhealthy  conditions  prevailing  in  the  area.  All 
delegations  noted  that  improvement  of  health  was  of  immediate 
importance  and  agreed  that  the  respective  governments  should 
be  persuaded  to  provide  more  funds  to  realise  this  objective. 

Earlier  women’s  education  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
delegates.  The  general  tone  of  the  discussion  was  that  lack  of 
education  was  preventing  the  women  from  exercising  their 
legitimate  rights  in  the  execution  of  national  affairs,  and  that 
greater  official  and  non-official  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
provide  a  most  minimum  standard  of  education  to  women.  It 
was  realised  that  proper  education  would  go  a  long  way  in 
removing  the  major  social  problems  and  improving  the  economic 
status  of  women.  Juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  among  teen¬ 
age  girls  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  conference.  It  was 
found  to  be  connected  with  the  increase  in  anti-social  activities, 
the  suppression  of  which  primarily  by  governments  was  strongly 
demanded.  It  was  also  recognised  that  among  the  methods 
needed  to  solve  the  problem  were  better  educational  facilities, 
realistic  social  reform  and  stabilisation  of  the  livelihood. 
Deliberations  on  the  traffic  in  women  and  children  began  with 
a  report  by  Mrs.  De  Mel  on  the  problems  of  prostitution  in 
Ceylon.  She  said  that  the  main  causes  of  prostitution  were  the 
continued  existence  of  social  and  economic  difficulties.  If  these 
were  removed  and  there  was  full  social  and  economic  security 
the  traffic  in  women  and  children  would  automatically  be 
negligible.  Madame  Lakshmi  Menon  referring  to  this  problem 
in  India  remarked  that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  succeeded 
in  halting  the  traffic  in  women  and  children.  Therefore  the 
experience  of  these  two  countries  should  be  properly  evaluated 
in  formulating  measures  for  rooting  out  prostitution.  The  most 
interesting  was  a  report  given  by  a  Ghana  delegate  exposing 
the  widespread  traffic  in  women  and  children  in  Africa. 

The  last  topic  discussed  was  forced  women  labour.  Miss 
Kyi  Kyi  Win,  of  Burma,  in  condemning  the  practice  still  pre¬ 
valent  in  Africa  and  most  countries  of  Asia  enumerated  the 
problems  of  women  workers  such  as  unemployment,  economic 
insecurity,  low  wages  and  unequal  pay  for  the  same  work  as 
men,  cheap  child  labour  and  hazardous  occupations  for  women. 
She  suggested  that  women  should  be  given  necessary  vocational 
training,  that  their  conditions  of  employment  should  be  improved, 
and  that  necessary  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  prohibit 
forced  labour  and  to  punish  severely  those  who  employ  such 
labour.  Her  arguments  were  followed  up  by  Mrs.  Fernando  of 
Ceylon  who  in  a  supplementary  report  stressed  that  forced 


labour  was  linked  up  with  poverty  and  unemployment.  She 
urged  all  the  women’s  social  welfare  organisations  in  the  Asian- 
African  region  to  agitate  for  insuring  the  security  of  women 
workers.  After  that  an  ILO  representative  was  asked  to  report 
on  the  conditions  of  women  labour.  'For  the  third  and  last  time 
the  Chinese  delegation  withdrew  from  the  conference. 

Before  the  conference  was  declared  closed  group  discussions 
were  held  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  promoting  better  and 
closer  contacts  among  women  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  delegates  and  the  social  organisations  represented  by 
them  should  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  and  Exchange  plans 
and  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  of  the  region 
as  a  whole.  During  the  conference  period  friendly  informal 
talks  were  held  between  different  delegations.  Such  talks  revealed 
that  political  differences  did  not  prevent  the  emergence  of  a 
genuine  urge  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  problems  of 
women  as  they  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  area.  For 
example,  the  delegates  of  Thailand,  Turkey,  Japan,  Iran  and 
the  Philippines,  whose  countries  are  pursuing  pro-West  anti¬ 
communist  policies,  not  only  had  fruitful  talks  with  the 
delegates  of  Communist  China  and  Outer  Mongolia,  but  they 
paid  great  attention  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  speakers 
from  the  uncommitted  nations  of  South-East  Asia.  All  of  them 
displayed  special  interest  in  making  friends  with  the  delegates 
of  Ghana,  Uganda  and  Tunisia.  In  private  talks  the  Tunisian 
delegates  acquainted  other  delegations  with  the  “French 
atrocities’’  in  Algeria  and  the  Tunisian  stand  on  Algerian 
independence. 

The  fact  that  the  specialised  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
displayed  keen  interest  in  the  conference  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  importance.  Also  the  different  governments  of  the  region 
paid  heed  to  its  deliberations  not  only  because  it  was  the  first 
major  non-political  get-together  of  Afro-Asian  women  but  more 
so  on  account  of  the  problems  it  discussed  —  problems  which 
they  are  trying  their  utmost  to  solve  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  get-together  has  paved 
the  way  for  the  eventual  development  of  an  Afro-Asian  women’s 
common  front  to  grapple  with  the  political,  economic  and  social 
problems  affecting  the  women  throughout  the  region  and  to 
supplement  and  boost  official  endeavours. 


India 


Mundhra  Share  Scandal 

From  a  Correspondent  in  Delhi 

Ihere  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  national 
popularity  of  the  Government  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru  as  a 
result  of  the  findings  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  what  is  called 
the  “shady  deal  in  Mundhra  shares.’’  This  was  perhaps  the  first 
major  financial  scandal  involving  the  Nehru  Government.  It  had 
aroused  popular  public  interest  primarily  because  state  funds  had 
been  used  to  purchase  good,  bad  and  indifferent  shares  of  private 
companies  at  high  prices.  Along  with  public  demand  for  an 
impartial  investigation  a  prominent  member  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru’s  Congress  Party  exposed  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  the  shady  nature  of  the  entire  deal.  Both  the 
executive  of  the  Congress  Party  and  the  Nehru  Cabinet  decided 
in  favour  of  a  judicial  inquiry  to  demonstrate  the  genuine 
democratic  character  of  India’s  parliamentary  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore  the  scandal  reflected  that  Indian  democracy 
itself  was  on  trial.  Not  only  did  the  Nehru  Government  emerge 
creditably  from  the  trial,  lihing  a  cloud  from  public  mind,  but 
it  showed  how  deep-seated  have  become  the  roots  of  democracy 
in  India.  The  Prime  Minister  characterised  the  whole  shady 
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affair  as  “esoteric”  because  the  full  story  failed  to  be  revealed 
during  the  judicial  inquiry. 

In  June  last  year  the  state-owned  Life  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  (LIC)  purchased  shares  in  the  six  companies  controlled  by 
'Haridas  Mundhra,  an  industrialist,  to  the  total  value  of  over 
Rs.  12,600,000  (£^5,000).  In  September  last  year  the  dubious 
nature  of  the  transaction  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  in  a 
parliamentary  interpellation.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
newspaper  revelations  regarding  doubtful  LIC  investments  in 
Mundhra  concerns  which  led  to  the  development  of  a  public 
pressure  on  the  Government  of  India  demanding  an  inquiry 
into  the  affair.  Then  in  December  last  Mr.  Feroze  Gandhi,  a 
prominent  Congress  Party  member,  exposed  the  shady  nature  of 
the  share  deal  in  the  Lok  Sabha  (House  of  the  People),  Lower 
House  of  the  Indian  Parliament.  Subsequent  facts  disclosed  that 
thd  Congress  Party  itself  had  allowed  Mr.  Gandhi  to  bring  the 
issue  before  the  Lok  Sabha  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to 
have  an  idea  of  it.  Obviously  the  party  did  so  with  a  view  to 
laying  the  groundwork  for  an  impartial  investigation. 

Early  in  January-  this  year  Mr.  T.  T.  Krishnamachari,  then 
Finance  Minister,  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry  commission 
headed  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Chagla.  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  the  transactions  of  LIC  relating  to 
the  purchase  of  shares  in  six  Mundhra  concerns.  Government 
officers  connected  with  the  investment  and  Mr.  Krishnamachari 
gave  evidence  before  the  Chagla  Commission.  A  few  non-official 
witnesses  and  Mr.  Mundhra  were  examined  by, it.  On  February 
10  the  Chagla  Commission  in  a  20,000-word  report  held  the 
share  deal  as  improper  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Krishnamachari  had  acquiesced  in  it.  Immediately  the  report 
was  placed  before  Parliament  for  discussion  and  action,  while 
Mr.  Krishnamachari  tendered  his  resignation  as  Finance  Minister. 

The  Chagla  report  said  that  “clearly  there  is  acquiescence” 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Krishnamachari  in  the  role  played  by  the 
Principal  Secretary  of  the  Finance  Ministry,  Mr.  H.  M.  Patel,  in 
bringing  about  the  transaction  of  June  24‘last.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  Minister  had  never  repudiated  the  action  of  Mr.  Patel. 
“The  lack  of  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  would  go 
to  support  Mr.  Patel’s  story  that  the  Minister  had  approved  of 
the  transaction  in  Bombay  on  June  24.”  The  report  held  that 
“constitutionally  the  Finance  Minister  is  responsible  for  the 
action  taken  by  his  Secretary  with  regard  to  this  transaction.” 
It  went  on  to  add  that  Mr.  Patel  could  not  be  fastened  with  the 
responsibility  of  having  effected  this  transaction  in  his  own 
secretarial  capacity.  The  Minister  must  fully  and  squarely  accept 
the  responsibility  for  what  Mr.  Patel  did  and  if  the  transaction 
was  improper  and  unjustified,  although ,  Mr.  Patel  might  be 
actually  responsible  for  the  transaction,  constitutionally  the 
responsibility  was  that  of  'the  Minister. 

Justice  Chagla  regarded  it  as  a  “grave  error  of  judgement” 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Kamath,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  L.  S. 
Vaidyanathan,  Managing  Director  of  LIC,  who  formally  put  the 
deal  through  to  have  been  overborne  by  Mr.  Patel,  but  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  their  conduct  he  noted  that  they  trusted  the  higher 
authority  and  better  knowledge  of  Mr.  Patel.  He  rejected  the 
justification  put  forward  by  Mr.  Patel  for  the  deal  that  its  aim 
was  the  removal  of  a  drag  on  the  Calcutta  Stock  Exchange.  He 
said  that  prima  facie  the  transaction  was  effected  to  relieve  Mr. 
Mundhra,  “an  individual  of  doubtful  reputation,”  and  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  various  concerns  which  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquiring  by  dubious  methods  and  in  which  he  had 
controlling  interests.  Therefore  he  held  that  the  only  possible 
result  of  the  transaction  could  have  been  to  give  a  breathing 
time  to  Mr.  Mundhra.  to  get  his  brokers  out  of  their  difficulties 
and  to  raise  the  prices  of  some  of  the  shares  which  were  dealt 
with  on  the  Calcutta  Stock  Exchange.  He  disclosed  that  good, 
bad.  and  indifferent  shares  had  been  bought  without  any  con¬ 
cession  being  made  to  LIC  concerning  the  price  it  was  paying 
for  what  might  be  considered  reasonably  good  shares.  Hence 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  most  important  term  in  the 
contract  would  be  the  price,  and  yet  every  one  concerned  with 
this  transaction  se^m^  to  hav^  attach^  th^  least  importance 
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to  this  aspect  of  the  matter.”  Justice  Chagla  concluded  that  the 
transaction  was  open  to  challenge  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
really  a  transaction  effected  by  LIC  in  the  exercise  of  its 
statutory  duty  and  discretion  but  that  it  was  brought  about  as 
a  result  of  interference  by  higher  authority  of  the  Government. 
It  also  suffered  from  a  “serious  blemish.”  for  it  was  effected 
without  consulting  the  Investment  Committee  of  LIC. 

EJwelling  on  the  haste  with  which  the  deal  was  put  through 
the  Chagla  report  said:  “It  is  clear  that  there  was  some  com¬ 
pelling  reason,  some  motivating  force,  which  was  driving  all 
these  actors  —  Mr.  Patel,  Mr.  Kamath  and  Mr.  Vaidyanathan  — 
into  this  precipitate  action.”  It  concluded  from  the  evidence 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  proper  reason  for  any  urgency  in 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  Mundhra  shares.  What  required  the 
transaction  to  be  put  through  with  such  haste  was  neither  a 
crisis  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  nor  the  danger  of  the  prices  going 
up,  nor  the  short  stay  of  the  Finance  Minister  in  Bombay,  but 
the  threatening  financial  difficulties  of  Mr.  Mundhra  himself  and 
he  had  made  no  secret  of  his  extremely  difficult  financial  situation. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Chagla  report  the  Special 
Police  Establishment  of  the  Home  Ministry  of  the  Government 
of  India  started  investigating  the  business  activities  of  the  various 
concerns  of  the  Mundhra  chain  of  industries  located  in  Calcutta, 
Kanpur,  Bombay  and  Delhi.  The  investigation  under  the 
centralised  agency  has  been  started  because  individuals  and 
parties  have  filed  complaints  alleging  that  they  have  been  cheated 
by  Mr.  Mundhra  in  having  been  given  shares  which  are  not 
genuine.  Simultaneously  cases  against  him  for  alleged  fraud 
and  criminal  breach  of  trust  have  been  filed  in  courts  in 
Calcutta,  Kanpur,  Bombay  and  Delhi.  Mr.  Mundhra  who  was 
arrested  has  now  been  released  on  bail  pending  the  conclusion 
of  the  court  cases  against  him. 

On  February  18  Mr.  Krishnamachari  in  a  long  statement 
in  Lok  Sabha  said  that  the  findings  of  the  Chagla  report  against 
him  w^e  based  on  surmises  and  not  evidence,  He  maintained 


that  it  had  never  been  the  principle  that  whatever,  happened  in 
his  department  the  Minister  must  unquestioningly  accept 
responsibility.  He  saw  in  the  whole  episode  a  battle  between 
the  upholders  of  the  Government  policy  of  purposeful  expansion 
of  the  public  enterprise  sector  and  their  opponents  in  the  private 
industrial  sector.  Mr.  Krishnamachari  asserted:  "In'  what  manner 
I  could  have  repudiated  the  action  of  the  purchase  of  these 
shares  by  LIC,  I  am  not  able  to  follow,  as  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  possible  impropriety  in  regard  to  these  transactions  for 
months  after  they  took  place.” 

On  February  19  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  initiating  an 
eight-hour  debate  on  the  Chagla  report  in  the  Lok  Sabha  said 
that  appropriate  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  the  officials 
concerned  and  that  ‘the  Government  would  shortly  frame  its 
future  investment  policy.  He  was  unable  to  accept  the  view  of 
Justice  Chagla  that  the  Minister  was  always  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  his  officers.  He  said  that  the  Government  had  been 
hustled  by  Parliament  into  the  inquiry  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  quite  clear  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  He  admitted  that 
there  were  several  factors  in  these  transactions  for  which  no 
explanation  could  be  found.  Then  he  declared:  “Let  me  say 
at  the  very  outset  that  whatever  the  penalties  that  we  or  others 
have  paid  or  may  suffer,  this  inquiry  has  demonstrated  to  India 
and  to  the  world  the  democratic  way  in  which  we  function.” 
He  explained  that  LIC  had  been  doing  rather  well  in  recent 
months.  During  1955  the  life  insurance  business  done  was 
Rs.  2.580  million  (one  milion  rupees  roundly  equal  £75,000). 
After  nationalisation  and  during  the  initial  period  of  reorganisa¬ 
tion  in  1956,  it  fell  to  Rs.  2,0(X)  million.  During  1957  it  jumped 
to  Rs.  2.730  million.  The  Prime  Minister  then  moved  a  four- 
point  motion  for  the  approval  of  the  Lok  Sabha.  The  motion 
approved  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  India  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  accepted  the  findings  of  the  Chagla 
Commission  that  the  purchase  of  Mundhra  shares  by  LIC  was 
not  done  in  accordance  with  business  principles  and  was  also 
opposed  to  the  propriety  on  several  grounds.  The  motion 
empowered  the  initiation  of  appropriate  proceedings  against 
officers  responsible  for  putting  through  the  transaction  and 
proposed  careful  Government  examination  of  the  principles 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party,  M.  S.  A.  Dange,  moved  an  amendment 
urging  a  further  inquiry  into  LIC  investments  and  recommending 
the  setting  up  of  a  Standing  Parliamentary  Committee  to  super¬ 
vise  the  working  of  autonomous  corporations  and  state  under¬ 
takings. 

During  the  debate  opposition  members  scathingly  attacked 
the  Government  for  its  failure  to  check  bureaucratic  corruption 
and  misuse  of  national  funds  by  dishonest  officers  operating  in 
league  with  dishonest  businessmen  and  industrialists.  The  official 
motion  was  approved  and  the  House  rejected  the  Communist 
amendment  by  60  votes  to  203.  On  February  21  a  similar  debate 
was  initiated  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  (House  of  States),  Upper  House 
of  the  Indian  Parliament.  Here  too  the  opposition  criticism 
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was  equally  scathing.  The  Home  Minister,  Pandit  Pant,  moved 
a  motion  similar  to  that  passed  by  the  Lok  .Sabha  which  wai 
approved. 

Following  the  parliamentary  approval  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  see  that  state-owned  autonomous 
corporations  functioned  in  a  proper  business-like  manner,  public 
interest  in  the  Mundhra  share  scandal  waned  considerably. 
Certain  private  business  organisations  had  hoped  that  the 
scandal  would  show  that  it  would  not  be  in  national  interest  to 
have  government-operated  industries.  Their  hope  failed  to 
materialise  due  to  the  fact  that  public  supported  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  policy  of  the  Government  and  blamed  private  operators  for 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  running  national  corporations. 
Likewise  the  resentment  of  a  section  of  South  Indian  people 
against  the  North  Indian  people  because  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Krishnamachari  who  hails  from  the  south  quickly  petered 
out  primarily  influenced  by  the  fair  and  democratic  manner  In 
which  the  whole  affair  was  dealt  with  by  the  Nehru  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  public  exposure  of  the  Mundhra  share  scandal  has  done 
immense  good  to  the  Government  of  India.  First  the  masses 
have  gained  renewed  confidence  in  its  desire  to  check  graft  and 
corruption.  Second  it  has  served  a  clear  warning  on  the  shady 
private  operators  that  their  dubious  business  methods  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Third  private  enterprises  doing  commend¬ 
able  jobs  are  assured  of  continued  government  encouragement 
and  aid.  Fourth  the  existing  autonomous  corporations  and 
state-owned  industrial  concerns  have  received  clear  indications 
that  they  must  increase  their  efficiency  if  they  are  to  execute  the 
work  allotted  to  them  by  the  Government  in  a  first  class  manner. 


Singapore 


At  the  Cross-roads 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent 

Ihe  British  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Macmillan,  spent  a  day  in 
Singapore  on  the  12th  February,  when  he  had  a  busy  schedule 
of  meetings  with  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Goode,  the  Chief 
Minister,  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  and  Service  chiefs.  His  visit, 
however,  aroused  no  great  interest.  Many  local  Asians  regard 
him  as  personifying  the  typical  Englishman  of  the  old-schooL 
an  impression  heightened  by  the  austere  way  he  dresses  in 
black  Homburg  hat,  stiff-collared  shirt,  and  a  heavy  woollen 
suit  (even  in  Singapore's  humid  heat). 

Singapore  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  Indonesia 
and  the  present  revolt  of  the  “Young  Colonels”  group  in 
Sumatra  against  the  Central  Indonesian  Government  inevitably 
had  repercussions  here.  The  atmosphere  in  many  ways  is 
reminiscent  of  the  period,  over  a  decade  ago,  when  the 
Indonesians  were  fighting  a  war  of  independence  against  the 
Dutch.  There  is  much  undercover  activity  and  intrigue. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Colony  has  been  used  as  a  bank¬ 
ing.  trading  and  communication  centre  by  the  Sumatran  (“Young 
Colonels”)  rebel  group.  It  has  also  been  used  as  the  main 
centre  of  contact  between  the  rebels  and  the  outside  world 
because  of  its  easy  access  and  neutral  status. 

The  rebel  groups  are  evidently  backed  by  Chinese  and 
Indonesian  business  men  in  Singapore  with  Indonaian  interests. 
These  interests  are  normally  confined  to  ordinary  commercial 
pursuits.  But,  of  late,  there  are  indications  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  buy  firearms  and  other  military  equipment.  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  this  equipment  is  being  shipped  to 
Sumatra  via  Thailand. 

The  Indonesian  Consulate-General  has  twice  made 
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representations  to  the  Singapore  Government  about  the  activities 
of  Sumatran  rebel  leaders  who,  in  most  cases,  enter  the  Colony 
quite  legally  as  “businessmen.”  although,  at  times,  they  are 
more  dramatic  and  are  smuggled  in  by  fast  motor  launch. 

Petty  squabbling  continues  among  Singapore's  political 
parties.  The  Malayan  Chinese  Association  (MCA)  is  still  split 
into  three  rival  cliques  by  a  pro-Red  China  faction,  a  pro-KMT 
faction,  and  a  pro-.Straits-born  English-educated  faction.  The 
United  Malays  National  Organisation  (UMNO)  is  even  worse 
and  has  a  number  of  confusing  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
which  vie  with  each  other  in  passing  conflicting  resolutions 
which  no  one  bothers  to  implement.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Malayan  Indian  Congress  (MIC).  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
many  persons  join  political  parties  to  further  their  own  ends 
and  very  few  have  a  deep  and  abiding  loyalty  to  their  party  or, 
come  to  that,  an  allegiance  to  Singapore. 

The  latest  organisation  to  be  split  internally  is  the  Singapore 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  where  two  rival  factions  of  the 
Hokkien  community  are  struggling  for  power.  One,  under  Mr. 
Koh  Tek  Kin,  a  millionaire  rubber  magnate,  is  said  to  be  pro¬ 
left,  and  the  other,  under  Mr.  Ng  Quee  Lam,  an  equally  wealthy 
businessman,  is  said  to  be  pro-right.  Mr.  Koh  Tek  Kin  recently 
defeated  Mr.  Ng  Quee  Lam  by  323  votes  in  the  stormiest  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  elections  ever  to  be  held, 
and  is  now  almost  certain  of  being  elected  President.  Mr.  Ng. 
however,  contnts  that  the  elections  should  be  declared  null  and 
void  and  has  brought  forward  charges  of  forgery  in  membership 
applications  and  malpractices  connected  with  the  election,  and 
threatens  to  take  the  matter  to  court  unless  his  protest  is  heeded. 

The  political  alignment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  important  for  it  is  likely  to  influence 
aa  estimated  200,0(X)  alien  Chinese  who  have  recently  registered 
as  citizens  of  Singapore  under  the  new  Citizenship  Laws. 

Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee.  the  Director  of  the  S^ial  Welfare 
Department,  who  is  reliably  tipped  to  take  over  in  the  near 
future  from  Dr.  Frederick  Benham  as  Singapore  Government’s 
Economic  Adviser,  has  stated  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  Singapore  within  the  next  four  years  will  be 
unemployment  among  the  young.  By  this  time,  he  says,  the  first 
group  of  post-war  babies  will  be  of  an  age  when  they  will  be 
looking  for  jobs,  and  there  will  be  none  to  give  them.  Dr.  Goh 
continues:  "What  will  be  the  fate  of  Singapore?  Living  standards 
will  decline  unless  there  is  expansion  in  trade  and  industry  at 
least  equal  to  the  increase  in  population.”  On  present  figures 
the  population  is  increasing  by  natural  growth  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  and  a  half  percent  per  year. 

The  Chief  Minister,  Mr.  Lim  Yew  Hock,  told  a  group  of 
visiting  American  newspapermen  that  he  did  not  think  Singapore 
would  become  Communist.  The  standard  of  living  was  too  high 
for  that,  he  said,  although  he  admitted  readily  enough  there 
was  a  trend  towards  the  left  throughout  South-East  Asia. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Chief  Minister  has  been  thinking 
of  introducing  compulsory  voting.  This  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  elections  due  to  be  held 
in  August  next  draw  nearer.  Past  elections  have  not  encouraged 
the  hope  that  the  entire  electorate  would  take  its  responsibilities 
seriously,  although  faulty  electoral .  registers  may  have  distorted 
the  percentage  going  to  the  polls.  At  the  City  Council  elections 
held  in  E)ecember  last,  for  instance,  it  was  estimated  that  only 
32  percent  of  the  electorate  cast  their  votes.  However,  not  all 
sections  of  the  community  support  the  Chief  Minister’s  idea. 
The  Malay  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  UMNO  are  against  it 
but  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  British  European 
Association  are  in  favour  of  it.  Meanwhile,  as  the  day  of  full 
internal  self-government  approaches,  a  strange  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Singapore  .Standard.  It  was  addressed  to  “To 
all  clear  thinking  people  of  Singapore,”  and  went  on  to  say; 
"Despite  the  confidence  expressed  by  visiting  politicians  YOU 
are  the  people  who  are  really  aware  of  the  situation.  YOU  have 
seen  the  rioters  on  the  streets  of  our  lovely  »City  and  have 
witnessed  the  growth  of  gangsterism  and  a  fear  since  talk  of 
independence  commenced."  It  exhorted  all  readers  to  complete 


an  appended  petition  addressed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  requesting  the  suspension  of  the  grant 
of  complete  internal  self-government  of  Singapore  until  such 
time  as  the  “electorate  fully  understands  the  issues  involved, 
and  we  are  capable  of  providing  a  stable,  democratic  and  un¬ 
corrupt  administration.” 

The  originators  of  this  advertisement  remain  unknown. 


Japan 

Chinese  Trade  Rivalry 

From  Stuart  Griffin 

(Eastern  World  Tokyo  Correspondent) 

A  mainland  China  trade  offensive  has  dealt  Japan  a  severe 
blow  in  its  own  trading  backyard,  the  traditional  South-East 
Asian  area  that  this  North  Asian  country  has  now  claimed  as  all 
its  own. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Government  officials  and  private 
business  representatives  alike,  of  men  who  have  recently  visited 
—  and  surveyed  —  the  various  nations  in  the  region.  A  White 
Paper  was  even  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  only  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  which  has  taken  action  to  date. 

In  Japan’s  two  great  industrial  areas,  the  Kanto  (Tokyo- 
Yokohama-Kawasaki)  and  the  Kansai  (Nagoya-Osaka-Kol^), 
opinion  is  split  as  to  how  much  of  a  menace  the  Chinese 
offensive  is.  Some  call  it  dangerous,  others  merely  suggest  it 
bears  watching,  while  some  call  for  action  and  others  say, 
pessimistically,  there  is  very  little  anyone  can  do  about  it.  In 
general,  the  Kansai  sees  the  threat  as  a  severe  one,  Kansai 
businessmen  ever  being  anxious  to  maintain  trade  ties  with  the 
South-East  Asian  region,  while  the  businessmen  of  the  Kanto 
pooh-pooh  the  talk  of  threat,  but  their  eyes  are  historically  on 
other  markets,  such  as  Latin  America,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

But  the  issue  is  grave  enough  for  the  Foreign  Office  to 
have  issued  its  White  Paper  on  Chinese  trade  incursions  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  Thailand  and 
Burma,  and  elsewhere.  It  views  the  situation  as  follows: 

Hong  Kong’s  role  shifts  from  that  of  a  channel  for  Chinese 
purchasing  of  foreign  goods  into  one  for  grabbing  up  foreign 
currency.  China  receives  some  S200  million  monthly  from  this 
British  colony. 

China  now  ranks  first  among  sellers  to  Hong  Kong,  with 
21  percent  of  the  total  import,  as  against  14'percent  from  Japan, 
12  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  11  percent  from 
America.  It  not  only  takes  more  in  the  way  of  such  consumer 
goods  as  cotton  textiles,  peanut  oil,  linen,  polished  rke,  silk 
fabrics,  fish  and  fruit,  but  also  a  greater  amount  of  mainland 
industrial  products  s’uch  as  cement,  sheet  glass,  sewing  machinery, 
steel  goods,  porcelainware  and  bicycles,  the  kind  of  goods  Japan 
once  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  in  almost  monopoly  volume.  Exports 
are  handled  by  the  People’s  Resources  Company  which,  with  a 
staff  of  150,  functions  as  agent  for  the  China  Trade  Corporations. 

Peking  understandably  seeks  not  just  to  earn  foreign  ex¬ 
change  but  to  impress  a  vulnerable  South-East  Asia,  especially 
the  10  million  kakyo  —  Overseas  Chinese  —  a  potential  "fifth 
column”  for  present  Communist  economic,  perhaps  later  political, 
ends.  To  site  one  example:  Chinese  coal  has  virtually  driven 
lapanese  coal  from  its  traditional  Hong  Kong  stronghold. 

Chinese  exports  to  Indonesia  have  boomed  and  the  Embassy 
in  Djakarta  serves  as  trading  agency.  Indonesia  recognises 
Peking,  and  maintains  full-scale  trade  relations.  The  overseas 
Chinese  colony  is  vast. 

Since  1954,  Chinese  trade  pressure  in  Malaya  has  intensified 
and  today,  that  country  is  second  but  to  Hong  Kong  in 
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ing  Peking  with  foreign  exchange.  The  lingering  vestiges  of 
British  influence  handicap  the  Chinese,  but  hurt  the  Japanese 
more.  Most  Chinese  goods  come  from  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore, 
helped  in  entry  by  the  omnipresent  kakyo.  The  Chinese  use 
the  two  ports  as  operational  bases  for  effective  economic  in¬ 
filtration  and  for  smuggling  to  Burma,  Thailand  and  Indonesia. 
Imports  from  China  —  canned  goods,  sewing  machines,  con¬ 
struction  materials,  piece-goods  and  drugs  —  have  advanced 
year  by  year  since  1955.  China  underciJts  japan,  and  markedly. 

In  Burma,  Chinese  1956  exports  showed  a  fourfold  gain 
over  1954  and  doubtless  will  have  further  gone  up  in  1957. 
Chinese  cotton  cloth,  a  one-time  key  Japanese  export,  is  priced 
to  Burmese  taste,  through  unification  of  Government  trade 
organs,  by  loan-extension  to  kakyo,  and  by  the  deficit  financing 
that  marks  a  totalitarian  regime.  Burma  recognises  China.  It 
has  a  pact  with  China.  And  it  bears  warm  feelings  towards 
the  China  it  feels  helped  Burma  out  of  a  recent  financial  crisis 
—  when  Peking  purchased  a  large  amount  of  excess  Burmese 
rice.  * 

In  India,  Peking  seeks  to  rival  Tokyo  and  Osaka  in  trying 
to  boost  sales  of  raw  silk,  paper,  textiles,  machinery  and  sundries. 
India  responds  by  giving  increased  slices  of  its  trade  to  China. 
“  Elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  Chinese  tide  runs  at  flood  strength. 
Cambodia  has  accepted  pound  sterling  aid  from  Peking  and  so 
has  Laos.  Ceylon  has  swallowed  the  bait  of  proffered  economic 
assistance,  low-cost  exports,  and  gorxls  shipped  in  at  the  right 
time. 

Thailand,  another  nation  with  a  huge  Overseas  Chinese  com¬ 
munity,  trades  increasingly  with  Hong  Kong,  that  is  to  say, 
with  China. 

Even  Pakistan  approaches  the  China  which  buys  Karachi 
cotton  and  which  recognise  Mohammedanism.  Business  is  done 
through  a  few  private  firms  with  dwindled  influence,  with  semi- 
Govemmental  firms  the  Japanese  call  Koshi  Go-Ei,  and  the 
public  corporations,  or  Konsu. 

Two  banks  lend  a  big  hand  in  this  Chinese  trade  expansion: 
the  Bank  of  Vhina,  headquarters  in  Peking,  with  key  London 
and  Hong  Kong  branches,  a  bank  similar  to  the  prewar 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  present  Bank  of  Tokyo,  and  the 
China  People's  Bank,  like  the  Bank  of  Japan.  The  latter  has 
23.000  Chinese  branches  and  a  staff  of  3L000.  The  Bank  of 
China,  one  of  16  authorised  foreign  exchange  banks,  is  non¬ 
governmental  but  works  closely  with  the  Government.  Many 
of  its  H  overseas  branches  are  located  in  the  very  area  China 
now  seeks  to  dominate,  in  Bombay,  Medang,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Chittagong,  Djakarta  and  Calcutta. 

The  Chinese  way  of  doing  business  is  enough  to  give  rise 
to  terror  in  a  free  Japanese  economy.  China  can  count  on 
volume  sales  at  low  prices.  If  can  always  undercut  Japan's 
deficit  low  prices.  It  can  thus  appeal  to  —  and  win  —  over 
the  poor,  under-developed  .South  East  Asian  nation  market, 
hard  up  for  foreign  exchange,  but  filled  with  unsophisticated 
buying  power.  Chinese  products  have  this  advantage  too:  they 
can  be  loaded  by  junk  from  Canton  and  .Shahghai  direct  to 
Hong  Kong,  with  no  lighterage,  warehouse, _  or  stevedoring  fees. 

Japan  is  alarmed  over  the  Chinese  threat.  .South  East  Asia 
accounts  for  one-third  of  its  total  trade.  But  what  can  Japan 
do?  There  are  many  answers. 

Japan  must  set  up  a  smooth  mutually-satisfactory  working 
structure  for  .South  East  Asian  cooperation,  a  mechanism  for 
development  of  stable  trade  marts,  long-range.  Japan  must  see 
that  China  expands  its  exports  to  pay  for  its  own  Five  Year 
Plan,  to  carry  the  costs  of  growing  independence  of  Russia. 

Some  here  feel  Japan  must  enlarge  its  trade  with  the  main¬ 
land.  replace  with  a  China  market  the  .South  East  Asian  market 
that  China  threatens  now  to  gobble  up.  .Some  see  the  threat 
as  a  Chinese  blackjack  held  over  Japan's  head  to  force  more 
Japanese  trade  with  China.  Some  hope  Japan  can  make  con¬ 
cessions  to  China  and  get  China  to  ease  off  the  pressure  in 
Asia.  Others  call  this  wishful  thinking,  patently  absurd. 

Others  see  Communist  China  forging  ahead  of  Japan  and  Japan 

losing  "“t  in  South  East  Asia,  But  this  they  call  an  initial  loss 


for  an  ultimate  gain,  for  once  the  Asian  area's  low-cost  buying 
phase  is  ended,  the  area  will  need  the  more  substantial  goods 
that  Japan,  not  China,  can  produce.  China  too  will  have  to 
industrialise  more,  will  have  to  turn  to  Japan  for  help.  China 
lacks  the  workshop,  the  trained  labour,  the  knowhow,  the 
efficiency;  China  lacks  the  machinery,  the  technical  and  after¬ 
sales,  and  repair  services. 

Japanese  argue  the  home  industry  must  concentrate  on 
attainment  of  even  higher  level  efficiency  and  higher  quality 
production  of  export  goods.  Japan  can  gamble  to  lose  the 
short-term  low-cost  market  if  it  can  tool  up  to  get  the  long¬ 
term,  high-quality  market.  Japan  can  lose  out  in  the  consumer 
goods  field  if  it  can  concentrate  on  advances  in  the  industrial 
field. 

Some  here  dismiss  the  threat,  arguing  that  China  is  trying 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone:  attracting  Japanese  goocb 
to  the  Chinese  mainland  and  at  the  same  time  elbowing  Japan 
from  the  South  East  Asian  area  by  boosting  its  own  sales.  But 
others  —  and  they  form  the  majority  —  do  not  pooh-pooh  any 
threat,  whether  from  China  or  elsewhere,  that  seems  to  take 
hold  and  deprive  Japan  of  export  markets.  For  the  truth  now, 
as  always,  is  plainly  this:  Japan  must  export  to  live,  and  any 
threat  to  export,  is  a  threat  to  economic  life. 


Aastralia 


Population  Pressure  | 

By  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  Canberra  Correspondent) 

Later  this  year  the  Australian  population  is  expected  to 
reach  ten  million,  or  6,200,000  more  than  when  the  Australian 
states  federated  to  form  the  Australian  nation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  There  has  been  rapid  expansion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  from  natural  increase  and  migration,  in-  ^ 
solving  some  economic  and  political  strains,  and  there  has  been 
a  constant  upward  revision  of  estimates  of  the  ultimate  numbers 
who  could  live  in  Australia's  three  million  square  miles.  Nuclear 
energy,  rain-making  and  other  developments  may  well  make 
much  of  the  vast  deserts  of  the  continent  eventually  habitable,  j 
The  rate  of  growth,  in  fact,  has  recently  caused  the  Labour  | 
Opposition  to  urge  reduction  of  migrant  intake  until  houses  and  i 
jobs  are  assured  for  all  Australians.  The  issue  has  political  t 
undertones.  [ 

Yet  only  a  few  hours'  flight  northward,  the  hundreds  of  s 
millions  in  the  under-developed  and  low-living-standard  nations  | 
of  Asia  are  staging  what  a  UN  economic  report  described  j 
recently  as  ‘‘an  explosion  of  population.”  In  Australia,  estimates 
of  a  population  of  20  million  by  the  end  of  this  century  have 
been  regarded  as  optimistic.  Yet  it  is  estimated  that  by  that 
time  China  and  India  alone  will  have  2,750  million  —  I 
approximately  the  present  population  of  the  world.  Siberia,  j 
Japan,  Indonesia  are  also  experiencing  population  growths,  and  : 
the  consequent  pressures  are  already  apparent.  They  are  likely  » 
to  grow  worse  as  mortality  rates  fall  under  the  impact  of  some 
modern  medicine  and  as  gradual  improvements  are  made  in 
agricultural  methods.  > 

The  need  for  land,  for  food,  for  opportunities  for  better 
living  among  Asian  peoples  poses  problems  of  the  utmost  ' 
magnitude  for  Australia,  although  there  is  as  yet  little  general  i 
appreciation  of  them.  However  the  chairman  of  the  Australian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Professor  J.  P.  Baxter,  has  just 
warned  that  Australia  “can't  wait  beyond  the  end  of  the  century 
to  raise  the  population  to  100  million.”  > 

Kis  main  concern  was  the  possible  menace  (o  the  western 
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economies  if  Russia  diverted  its  industrial  machine  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  world  goods,  a  subject  of  worldwide  importance. 

For  Australia,  the  lesson  on  all  counts  of  economic  and  defence 

security  appears  to  be  the  need  for  massive  expansion  of  its 

own  population,  to  occupy  its  own  country  and  to  produce  and 
consume  total  ranges  of  primary  and  secondary  products.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  country  could  absorb  an  increase  of  two 
million  a  year  for  the  remainder  of  the  century  even  if  anything 
like  that  number  could  be  forthcoming  by  natural  increase  and 
migration. 

It  is  certainly  apparent  that  no  such  number  could  be 
obtained  from  Europe,  the  only  acceptable  source  of  migrants 
under  the  present  migration  policy.  A  few  sections  of  Australian 
opinion,  including  some  churchmen,  are  again  discussing  the 
desirability  of  admitting  quotas  of  selected  Asian  migrants,  but 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  that  any  of  the  major  political 
parties  will  accept  such  a  reversal  of  the  traditional  and 
popularly-approved  -policy. 

Meanwhile  the  SEATO  discussions  on  Communist  sub¬ 
version  in  South-East  Asia,  including  the  Chinese  population  of 
Burma,  Singapore,  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  have  again 
demonstrated  the  Australian  defence  dilemma  and  renewed 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Colombo  Plan  under  its  present 
financial  restrictions.  Australia’s  concern  with  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  integrity,  as  well  as  prevention  also  of  foreign  sub¬ 
version  or  occupation  of  the  eastern  end  of  New  Guinea,  is 
still  acknowledged  publicly  only  in  piecemeal  or  haphazard 
fashion.  So  far  as  the  public  knows,  there  is  no  conception  in 
Canberra  or  SEATO  headquarters  of  any  over-all  plan  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  vast  area  involved.  The  discussions  on  the 
Indonesian  internal  situation  which  took  place  at  the  SEATO 
talks  in  Manila  were  associated  with  this  general  problem. 
Australia,  despite  the  equivocal  statement  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Menzies,  is  still  publicly  regarding  Indonesian  unrest  as  a 
domestic  matter,  but  there  is  no  disposition  in  Canberra  to 
underrate  its  ultimate  importance  to  Australia’s  defence  dis¬ 
positions. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  suggestion  that  “mixed-race” 
people  in  Australian  Papua  and  New  Guinea  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  Australian  citizens,  a  move  with  far- 
reaching  implications.  There  has  also  been  another  statement 
about  closer  cooperation  between  the  Australian  and  Dutch 
authorities  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  New 
Guinea  territories,  a  subject  which  has  not  improved  Canberra’s 
relations  with  Djakarta. 


llnlted  States 


Crusading  For  Reason 

By  David  C,  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  G)rrespondent) 

Do  the  American  people  really  want  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  social  and  economic  progress  of 
the  peoples  of  the  under-developed  areas  of  the  world?  Many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  doubt  whether  they  really  care,  and 
this  is  one  big  reason  why  the  Administration’s  proposed  ex¬ 
penditures  for  this  purpose  face  an  uphill  battle  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

A  resounding  and  heartening  “Yes”  to  this  question  was 
given  by  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Overseas  Aid. 
Staged  by  that  adroit  super-salesman,  Eric  Johnston  (head  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  of  America)  it  was  in 
every  respect  unique  —  an  occasion  more  dazzling  than  any 


this  jaded  capital  has  seen  in  many  years.  The  list  of  speaken 

included  President  Eisenhower,  former  President  Truman,  Vice- 

President  Nixon,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
and  his  predecessor.  Dean  Acheson.  Bi-partisanship  reigned 
supreme,  and  was  not  even  disturbed  —  so  skilfully  did  Johnston 
manage  the  exits  and  entrances  —  by  the  long-standing 
Eisenhower-Truman  and  Truman-Nixon  feuds. 

Stevenson  spoke  with  his  accustomed  wit  and  eloquence; 
the  President’s  broadcast  was  the  most  effective  he  has  delivered 
in  recent  months.  But,  by  common  consent,  the  stars  of  the 
occasion  —  in  their  very  different  ways  —  were  Truman  and 
Nixon. 

From  his  first  word  to  his  last,  Truman  showed  the  deep 
and  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  world  development  which 
he  has  displayed  ever  since  he  launched  the  idea  as  “Point  Four” 
of  his  1949  Inaugural  Address.  Alluding  to  the  occasion  last 
year  upon  which  many  Democratic  Congressmen  voted  to  slash 
the  appropriations  for  economic  aid,  he  warned  his  fellow- 
Democrats: 

“Please  don’t  put  us 'on  that  kind  of  a  spot  again.  If  the 
Democrats  in  this  Congress  refuse  to  spend  at  least  as  much 
for  foreign  economic  assistance  as  this  Administration 
recommends,  we  will  never,  never  be  able  to  explain  it.  People 
will  forgive  us  for  spending  too  much  in  the  search  for  peace; 
they  will  never  forgive  us  for  spending  too  little.” 

And,  referring  to  criticisms  of  the  way  in  which  the  Mutual 
Security  programme  is  being  administered,  he  said:  “Examine 
it  all  you  please,  correct  all  the  mistakes  you  can  —  but  don’t 
scuttle  the  ship  just  to  stop  the  leaks.” 

It  was  emphatically  the  “new”  Nixon  who  presided  at  the 
afternoon  question-and-answer  session  —  and  he  did  not  boggle 
even  when  he  had  to  eat  his  own  words.  When  one  of  the 
audience  questioned  whether  the  United  States  should  aid 
countries  which  incline  to  socialism  rather  than  to  capitalism, 
he  launched  into  a  vigorous  ten-minute  defence  of  American 
aid  to  the  uncommitted  countries,  and  particularly  to  India. 
Thus  he  departed  almost  completely  from  his  one-time  criticism 
of  Indian  neutralism  as  “immoral.” 

Admitting  that  it  is  much  easier  to  convince  Americans  of 
the  need  for  military  than  for  economic  aid,  he  asked  for  a 
“rock-bottom”  appropriation  of  $7,000  million  for  American 
technical  and  economic  aid.  Frankly  enumerating  the  reasons 
given  by  some  Americans  for  opposing  aid  to  India,  he  declared 
that  the  refusal  of  Nehru  and  Krishna  Menon  to  refrain  from 
sharp  criticism  of  American  policies  should  not  be  a  reason  for 
withholding  aid. 

“The  purpose  of  aid  is  not  to  buy  friends  for  America.  It 
is  to  help  under-developed  countries  to  become  economically 
strong  enough  to  be  politically  independent  of  all  foreign  domina¬ 
tion,  even  that  of  the  United  States.” 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  number  who  attended  it,  and  their  standing  in  the 
American  community.  Some  1,200  men  and  women  came  to 
Washington  at  their  own  expense  for  the  occasion,  and  they 
included  the  leaders  of  virtually  every  important  national 
organisation  —  business,  labour,  agriculture,  religious,  women’s 
and  civic. 

Although  —  as  the  discussion  showed  —  not  all  of  those 
who  attended  were  in  favour  of  overseas  aid,  the  great  majority 
were.  And  when  the  decision  was  taken  to  launch  a  nation¬ 
wide  citizens’  organisation  to  support  the  programme,  the  vote 
was  virtually  unanimous. 

The  committee  has  already  set  to  work,  seeking  to  inform 
the  American  people  of  the  need  and  achievements  of  technical 
and  economic  cooperation  through  literature,  films,  the  press, 
touring  speakers,  and  regional  conferences.  As  of  now,  Johnston 
frankly  conceded.  Congress  is  in  the  mood  to  cut  the  pro¬ 
gramme  drastically,  if  not  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  In  the  next 
two  months  Johnston  hopes  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the 
point  at  which  Congress,  always  responsive  to  the  voice  of  the 
voter,  will  change  its  collective  mind. 
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INDIANS  IN  CEYLON 

By  a  Colombo  Correapowtdent 


The  registration  of  eligible  Indians  in  Ceylon  as 
Ceylonese  citizens  is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
question  now  arises  as  to  how  much  longer  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  postpone  considering  the  position  of 
Indians  in  Ceylon.  For  it  is  well-known  that  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  applications  will  be  rejected. 

Less  than  ten  percent  of  237,034  Indians  who  applied 
for  Ceylonese  citizenship  have  been  registered.  Up  to  date 
211,000  applications  have  been  dealt  with,  but  only  21,000 
of  these  have  been  allowed  while  183,000  were  rejected. 

Originally,  273,034  persons  of  Indian  origin,  mostly 
workers  on  estates,  applied  for  citizenship  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  the  applications,  covering  over 
800,000  persons. 

The  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  a  recent  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Nehru,  that  the 
people  of  Indian  origin  in  Ceylon,  except  those  who  are  in 
the  Island  with  visas  or  permits  for  prescribed  periods,  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ceylon  Government  and  not  of 
India.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in 
Ceylon,  according  to  Mr.  Nehru.  First,  those  who  have  come 
to  Ceylon  for  employment  for  a  limited  period  only.  They 
have  to  return  to  India  and  the  Ceylon  Government  has 
every  right  not  to  renew  visas  given  to  these  people.  What 
India  is  anxious  about,  says  Mr.  Nehru,  is  that  this  right 
should  be  exercised  in  a  way  to  cause  the  least  inconvenience 
or  injury  to  the  people  concerned. 

The  second  category,  Mr.  Nehru  points  out,  are  those 
who  came  earlier  and  who  have  been  in  Ceylon  for  30,  40 
or  50  years.  “  They  are  not  our  nationals,”  says  Mr.  Nehru. 
Speaking  legally  they  are  a  problem  of  the  Ceylon  Govern¬ 
ment,  although  India  cannot  altogether  disclaim  her  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Nehru  observes. 
The  future  of  the  second  category  of  people  is  the  problem 
that  Ceylon  has  still  to  solve. 

It  was  recently  discovered  that  twenty-nine  Indians  who 
were  served  with  quit  orders  had  married  Ceylonese  women 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  thus  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  Others,  to  avoid  the  order,  have  found  employment  in 
foreign  embassies  in  Colombo.  The  Government  is  unable  to 
invoke  the  law  against  those  people  as  they  claim  diplomatic 
immunity  from  the  time  they  found  employment  in  diplomatic 
embassies  or  mission.  As  much  as  SO  percent  of  the  minor 
employees,  including  domestic  servants,  in  the  employ  of 
diplomatic  missions  have  been  served  with  quit  notices,  but 
protracted  correspondence  has  been  going  on  between  the 
embassies  concerned  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and 
External  Affairs,  which  has  protested  against  what  they 
regard  as  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  objects  of  Ceylon’s 
repatriation  drive.  Other  forms  of  evading  the  quit  order 
comprise  change  of  name,  and  change  of  occupation  and 
residence.  About  25,000  Indians  under  quit  notices  are 
believed  to  be  “at  large.”  Others  have  overstayed  for 
periods  ranging  from  a  few  months  to  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  Ministry  is  issuing  repatriation  orders  at  the  rate 
of  only  twenty  a  month.  At  this  pace,  it  is  estimated,  the 
Government  will  take  104  years  to  clear  out  of  the  Island 


Indians  who  cannot  claim  citizenship.  According  to  officials 
of  the  Immigration  and  Emigration  Department,  40,000  quit 
notices  have  been  issued  on  Indians  temporarily' resident  in 
Ceylon  since  the  Government  launched  its  repatriation  drive 
three  years  ago.  Of  this  number,  25,000  are  evading  repahia- 
tion  under  various  ruses,  while  15,000  have  complied  with 
the  notice.  The  scheme  of  the  Government  for  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  Indians  has,  therefore,  virtually  broken  down. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  continues  to  worry  the 
authorities,  illicit  Indian  immigrants,  chiefly  from  South 
India,  pour  into  the  Island  unabated  and  almost  unchecked 
because  it  is  said  to  be  humanly  impossible  for  the  meagre 
force  employed  to  prevent  this  to  offer  any  effective  barrier. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  has  estimated  that  the  number 
of  stateless  persons  in  Ceylon  has  increased  by  200,000 
during  the  past  six  years.  As  many  as  23,451  illegal  Indian 
immigrants  were  arrested  in  the  act  of  landing  on  the  un¬ 
protected  shores  of  Ceylon,  principally  on  the  northern 
coast,  between  1951  and  1956.  But  the  Police  report  that 
only  about  one  in  every  ten  of  the  illegal  immigrants  is 
detected.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  rate  of  escapees 
among  the  caught  can  be  put  at  twenty  to  one,  and  if  this 
estimate  is  nearer  the  mark,  there  are  500,000  illegal  Indian 
immisrants  in  Ceylon  today. 
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CHINESE  TEA 

By  Chen  Shan  (Peking) 


The  cup  that  cheers  but  never  inebriates  is  part  of  the 
Chinese  way  of  life.  China’s  most  popular  beverage  pro¬ 
vides  stimulation,  clarity  of  thought,  the  capacity  for  more 
prolonged  effort  and  banishes  mental  weariness.  At  least,  so 
the  sages  believed  and  many  modems  concur. 

Tea  drinking  has  its  own  etiquette.  A  Chinese  host  serves 
tea  when  a  guest  arrives  and  the  guest  is  obliged  to  at  least 
make  a  pretence  of  drinking  it  while  it  is  hot.  And  for  many, 
tea  is  a  necessary  between-meals  refreshment,  for  the  carpenter 
and  mechanic  as  much  as  for  the  scholar  and  official. 

Tea  has  long  been  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
diet  of  many  Chinese  national  minorities.  Tibetans  and 
Mongolians  in  particular  have  singled  it  out  for  a  special  place 
in  their  diet,  to  help  them  digest  their  heavy  meals  which  con¬ 
sist  mostly  of  meat  and  butter,  for  the  goodly  spicing  of  tannin 
in  tea  promotes  digestion. 

Among  the  important  ingredients  present  in  the  tea  leaf 
are  caffeine  and  catechins.  Caffeine  adds  the  stimulant  to  the 
cup  of  tea,  while  its  colour  and  strength  are  determined  by  the 
catechins  which  contribute  the  quality  and  “briskness"  of  the 
tea.  There  is  also  a,  certain  amount  of  essential  oil  and  vegetable 
protein. 

Classical  Chinese  tea  brewing  favours  the  use  of  the  teapot 
and,  by  long  tradition,  enjoins  five  minutes  as  the  minimum 
brewing  period.  Bubbling,  boiling  water  is  primary  for  good 
tea-making.  It  takes  time  for  the  water  to  uncurl  the  outer 
layers  of  the  leaf  and  penetraite  its  essence  to  extract  the  inner 
qualities.  To  neglect  the  proper  relations  among  time,  tea  and 
water  ratio  is  a  serious  oversight  for  an  experienced  tea-maker. 
Generally  a  teaspoonful  of  leaves  per  cup  is  standard.  A  cup 
of  Lungching  made  this  way  delights  the  drinker  by  its  attractive 
colour,  its  fragrance  and  flavour.  A  cup  of  black  tea  made  in 
the  same  way  gives  a  heady,  sweet  flavour. 

The  kind  of  water  used  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  both  the 
appearance  and  taste  of  the  tea.  In  rural  China  the  traditional 
method  is  to  use  rain  water,  which  brings  out  the  true  flavour. 
In  towns  people  mostly  use  tap  water.  However,  accordmg  to 
Lu  Yu,  the  Chinese  scholar  who  wrote  the  earliest  literature  on 
tea  now  extant  in  China,  spring  water  is  best.  His  book  Cha 
Ching  or  the  Book  of  Tea,  published  in  780  A.D.,  describes  the 
various  ways  of  making  tea  and  the  kinds  of  tea  equipment 
then  in  existence.  It  attests  to  the  popularity  of  tea  in  China 
many,  many  centuries  ago.  Even  then,  tea  served  as  an  auxiliary 
to  stimulate  man’s  flagging  muscular  and  nervous  system  to  bring 
on  a  pleasant  state  between  excitement  and  repose.  But  in  those 
days  tea  was  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  rich  people.  Only  gradually 
has  it  become  a  common  drink  enjoyed  by  the  many. 

As  taste  in  tea  became  more  discriminating  over  the  ages, 
varieties  and  blends  were  matured:  green,  black,  oolong,  scented 
and  brick  tea. 

Prepared  without  using  the  process  of  fermentation,  green 
tea  has  a  fresh  green  colour  and  its  quality  lies  in  part  in  its 
distinctive  fragrance  and  high  food  value.  A  hundred  grams  of 
green  tea  contains  some  27  mg.  of  vitamin  C,  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  in  the  same  weight  of  lemon  juice.  Green  tea  comes 
in  elongated  leaves,  flat  form,  pearl-like  or  curly  shapes.  The 
most  famous  varieties  are;  Special  Chunmee,  Lungching,  Hyson 
and  Pi  Lo  Chun. 

Black  tea  (or  “red”  tea  as  it  is  known  in  China)  goes  through 
a  process  of  fermentation.  After  it  draws  in  boiling  water,  it 
makes  a  clear,  deep  red  liquor,  distinguished  for  its  lovely  aroma 
and  full,  mellow  taste.  Chinese  black  tea  is  relished  far  and  wide 


outside  China.  The  most  famous  varieties  are  Keemun,  Yunnan 
and  Ichang. 

Oolong  is  exclusively  Chinese.  It  combines  features  of  both 
black  and  green  tea.  The  leaf  has  a  green  body  with  copper- 
red  borders. 

Scented  teas,  in  which  the  petals  of  white  jasmine,  rose  or 
other  flowers  are  mixed  with  the  tea  leaves,  are  favoured  by 
people  in  North  China.  The  Yulan  tea  of  Foochow  and  Soochow 
and  the  Chulan  tea  of  Anhwei  are  the  most  famous  of  this  type. 

Brick  tea  is  astringent.  It  is  compressed  into  brick-shape 
to  make  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  transport.  For  the  Chinese 
national  minorities,  it  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 

The  popularity  of  tea  in  China  is  easily  seen  in  the  great 
number  of  tea-houses.  One  kind,  open  day  and  night,  is  to  be 
found  along  all  travel  routes,  catering  for  passengers  by  rail 
or  boat.  The  idea  is  to  provide  a  place  for  travellers  to  rest 
and  relax  in.  Another  kind  of  tea  house  opens  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  to  supply  the  early  worker  or  tradesman  with  a  hot  cup 
of  tea  before  he  begins  his  day’s  work.  A  third  type  opens  in 
the  afternoon  and  goes  on  until  late  evening.  It  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  townspeople  for  it  provides  a  pleasant  opportunity  for 
an  informal  chat.  Yet  a  fourth  type  may  be  described  as  the 
open-air  tea  house,  attracting  holiday  makers  at  festive  places 
or  in  the  parks. 

The  tea-house  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  life  of 
the  Chinese  people.  It  is  a  centre  where  people  gather  to  talk 
things  over  as  they  sip  the  steaming  cup  or  to  listen  to  the 
story-teller  recounting  tales  of  ancient  warriors  or  the  labour 
heroes  of  today.  Every  city  and  town  in  China  has  its  tea¬ 
houses,  ranging  from  those  with  one  or  two  rough  wooden 
tables  and  benches  to  the  more  elaborate  and  ornate  affairs  with 
delicacies,  cakes  and  food  served  along  with  the  tea.  In  Canton 
alone  there  are  over  a  hundred  permanent  tea-houses. 

Tea,  or  thea  sinensis,  is  derived  from  the  camellia  sinensis 
which  is  indigenous  to  China.  It  is  grown  extensively  in  IS 
provinces.  The  tea-producing  areas  include  the  regions  south  of 
the  Huai  River  and  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  the 
Min  Kiang  and  Pearl  Rivers  where  tea  bushes  thrive  best  because 
of  the  fertile  soil,  the  benign  climate  and  adequate  rainfall 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  tea  bushes. 

The  biggest  tea-producing  province  is  Chekiang,  not  far 
from  Shanghai,  China’s  main  coastal  city.  Tea  bushes  stand  at 
regular  intervals  on  the  verdure-clad  slopes,  planted  in  neat  rows 
which  transform  the  tea  producing  countryside  into  a  delightful 
landscape.  Here  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  are  pick^  by 
women,  who  go  from  bush  to  bush,  baskets  over  their  shoulders, 
with  an  ease  and  deftness  bom  of  experience.  The  leaves  are 
taken  to  the  factory  where  they  are  examined,  weighed  and 
subjected  to  a  series  of  processings. 

At  the  Hangchow  Tea  Factory  in  Chekiang  the  processing 
is  done  roughly  in  this  way:  the  tea  leaves  are  separated  by 
sifter  and  cutter  into  different  lengths  and  sizes  according  to 
requirements.  Then  lighter  and  heavier  leaves  of  the  same  size 
are  separated  by  winnower.  The  stalks,  stems  and  old  leaves 
are  removed  by  machine  and  manual  labour.  This  is  called 
sorting.  Finally,  the  moisture  from  the  leaves  is  evaporated  by 
a  drying  machine  —  a  combination  of  automatic  &ing  oven 
and  cylinder.  This  brings  out  the  aroma  of  the  tea. 

More  than  150  technical  guidance  centres  have  been  set  up 
since  1949  throughout  the  tea-producing  areas,  helping  tea 
growers  to  improve  their  techniques  of  cultivation  and  process¬ 
ing.  This  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  growth  in  tea-production  and 
a  considerable  improvement,  too,  in  the  quality  of  Chinese  tea. 
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Recent  Books 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS  OF  THOUGHT 


A  Source  Book  in  Indian  Philosophy  edited  by 
S.  Radhakrishnan  and  Charles  A.  Moore  {Princeton 
University  Press.  London:  Oxford  U.P.  40^.) 

DO  the  Hindus  really  believe  that  the  world  is  an  Illusion 
(Maya)?  What  is  Yoga?  What  is  Vedanta?  What  are 
the  Upanishads?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
popularly  asked  by  those  who  show  an  interest  in  Hindu 
religion  and  philosophy. 

This  book  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  in  one  volume 
to  tell  the  reader  what  Indian  philosophy  is  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  western,  giving  at  the  same  time  detailed 
treatment  of  the  main  schools  of  thought,  backed  up  with 
extracts  from  the  original  texts  from  the  various  scriptures 
such  as  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads  and  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 
The  General  Introduction,  as  also  the  brief  introduction  to 
each  section,  has  been  contributed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  at  one  time 
Professor  of  Indian  Philosophy  at  Oxford  University  and 
now  Vice-President  of  the  Indian  Republic.  Being  well 
versed  in  Indian  and  European  systems  of  thought.  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  is  eminently  qualified  to  present  Indian 
philosophy  to  western  readers  —  even  to  a  great  many 
educated  Indians  who  go  through  university  with  a 
knowledge  of  Plato,  Berkeley  and  Kant,  but  not  about 
Patanjali,  Ramanuja  or  Radhakrishnan! 

Mr.  Charles  Moore  has  done  a  remarkable  service  to 
the  cause  of  East-West  (in  its  original  sense)  understanding 
by  undertaking  this  “Herculean  task”  of  presenting  not  only 
a  complete  picture  of  the  main  philosophical  trends  of  a 
great  sub-continent  over  a  period  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years  but  also  of  providing  the  text  from  the  well-known 
scriptures  which,  like  Das  Kapital,  are  mentioned  more 
often  than  read!  There  is  a  very  thin  line  between  Hindu 
philosophy  and  religion.  “In  India,  philosophy  is  for  life ; 
it  is  to  be  lived.”  This  basic  concept  gives  the  complexity 
of  Indian  Philosophy  the  unifying  ideal  of  “non-attachment” 
as  the  goal  of  life  and  of  “Karma”  and  Rebirth  as  the 
cause-and-effect  law  of  the  moral  life  .  .  .  what  one  sows 
one  must  reap.  Do  the  four  castes  into  which  society  was 
grouped  by  the  great  law-giver,  Manu,  correspond  to  the 
four  parts  into  which  each  of  the  four  Vedas  has  been 
divided?  The  “Mantras”  represent  the  hymns  and  poems 
(for  the  common  folk) ;  the  “Brahmanas”  are  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  priests;  the  “Arayankas”  are  a  treatise  for  a 
life  of  retirement  in  the  jungle,  while  the  fourth,  the 
“Upanishads,”  are  the  meditations  of  the  philosophers.  The 
mechanics  of  transmigration  is  given  thus:  “In  consequence 
of  many  sinful  acts  committed  with  his  body,  a  man 
becomes  in  the  next  birth  something  inanimate;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  sins  committed  by  speech,  a  bird  or  beast ;  and 
in  consequence  of  mental  sins,  he  is  reborn  a  low  caste.” 

•  Yoga,  according  to  Patanjali  (200  BC)  “is  a  methodical 
effort  to  attain  perfection  through  the  control  of  the 
different  elements  of  human  nature,  physical  and  psychical.” 


Yoga  is  contemplation.  Yoga  is  the  restraint  of  mental 
modifications  .  .  .  these  are  some  of  the  pregnant  clauses 
which  are  expounded  in  detail  to  explain  the  working  of 
the  system. 

Buddhism  —  though  generally  considered  to  be  distinct 
from  Hinduism  as  a  religion  —  has  been  treated  in  the  book 
as  a  “heterodox  system,”  the  Buddha  considered  to  have 
taken  up  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Upanishads  and  given 
them  a  new  orientation.  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path  to 
salvation  can  be  read  in  the  full  context  of  his  first  sermon 
at  Sarnath  about  600  BC.  Buddhism  produced  a  most 
creative  epoch  in  Indian  history.  From  the  metaphysical 
point  of  view  it  represents  “the  great  springtide  of 
philosophic  spirit  in  India  when  the  creative  spirit  came 
alive  and  questioned  the  dogmatism  of  the  philosophical 
speculation  of  the  Upanishads”  and  when  “Logic  was  the 
main  arsenal  where  were  forged  the  weapons  of  universal 
destructive  criticism.”  One  finds  in  the  writings  of  the  period 
ideas  bandied  about  today  as  Modernistic! 

But  Buddhism  declined  in  India  and  Brahmanism  re¬ 
established  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  The  six  systems  of 
thought  which  constitute  the  orthodox  school  of  Hindu 
philosophy  were  rejuvenated  by  commentators  like 
Ramanuja  in  the  eighth  century  AD  and  the  Vedas,  reckoned 
to  date  back  to  1500  BC  were  rehabilitated  as  the  source  of 
the  truth  about  Ultimate  Reality  and  Destiny.  The  section 
on  the  Orthodox  Systems  —  including  the  chapter  on 
Vedanta  —  heavy  reading  for  the  layman  —  indicates  the 
height  and  depth  attained  by  Indian  philosophy  down  the 
ages.  The  writings  of  the  late  Arobindo  Ghose  and  the  work 
of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  have  spread  the  Vedanta 
system  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  “A  Sourcebook  in 
Indian  Philosophy”  complete  with  introductions,  texts  and 
commentaries  is  therefore  a  boon  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject.  T.  Khushal  Singh 

The  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Irwin  1926-1931  by  S.  Gopal 

{Oxford  U.P.  21s.) 

Mr.  Gopal  is  among  the  first  of  the  Indian  historians 
to  take  advantage  of  the  full  documentation  which  the 
Government  of  India  now  makes  available  to  students  of 
British  rule,  and  he  has  already  given  proof  of  his  power  of 
handling  masses  of  complicated  material  in  his  admirable  little 
book  The  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Ripon  1880-1884.  His  new 
study  of  Lord  Irwin  illustrates  even  more  dramatically  the 
value  of  the  “confidential”  memoranda  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  allows  access ;  indeed  it  i^  safe  to  say  that  the 
author  is  now  in  the  enviable  position  of  knowing  that  his 
work  can  never  be  superseded  if  only  because  the  evidence 
on  which  his  conclusions  are  based  is  complete.  This  comes 
out  notably  in  his  evaluation  of  ,the  personal  responsibility 
of  Lord  Irwin  for  almost  every  decision  of  importance  taken 
during  his  term  of  office.  “Every  viceregal  speech  and  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  of  these  years”  Mr.  Gopal  states  “bears  the 
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imprint  of  Irwin’s  mind  and  personality and  “almost  every 
answer  of  significance  given  by  Government  spokesmen  in  the 
Indian  legislature  was  approved,  often  after  amendment,  by 
him.’’  This  situation,  which  set  Irwin  in  the  great  line  of 
Viceroys  like  Wellesley,  Dalhousie  and  Curzon,  who  initiated, 
rather  than  transmitted,  policy,  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  was  achieved  in  an  age  of  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions  and  air  transport  which  tended  to  deprive  proconsuls, 
like  ambassadors,  of  self-reliance  and  independence  of  action. 

It  was  partly  the  result  of  Irwin’s  own  clear-cut  under¬ 
standing  of  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself,  and  partly  of 
political  circumstances  in  Britain  which  made  the  in¬ 
experienced  Labour  Government  only  too  willing  to  give 
him  a  free  hand  and  to  lay  upon  his  shoulders  the 
corresponding  responsibility.  Moreover,  Irwin  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  well  served  in  India.  In  finance  he  had  Blackett 
and  Schuster ;  in  military  affairs  Birdwood  and  Chetwode ; 
in  home  matters  the  invaluable  Emerson,  who  won  the 
confidence  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself.  True,  there  was 
criticism  of  Irwin’s  policy  from  some  of  the  Presidency 
Governors;  but  on  the  whole,  in  the  Provinces  as  at  the 
centre,  that  policy  did  not  suffer  from  poor  loyalty  or  weak 
execution. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  term,  Irwin  summed  up  clearly 
the  problem  which  he  had  to  face  in  a  letter  to  Geoffrey 
Dawson:  “I  am  always  racking  my  brain  as  to  how  to  get 
out  of  this  futile  and  vicious  circle  by  which  we  say,  no 
advance  without  cooperation,  and  they  say  no  cooperation 
without  advance.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  question 
much  more  psychological  than  political.  One  of  the  extreme 
Swaraj  people  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  if  only  they 
could  trust  us  it  wouldn’t  matter  to  them  whether  they 
waited  five  or  fifty  years.  How  then  to  make  them  believe 
that  we  mean  what  we  say?" 

Irwin  approached  the  problem  cautiously  at  first  —  so 
much  so,  indeed  that  Mr.  Gopal  finds  “a  touch  of  the 
wooden”  in  British  policy  at  this  time.  He  points  out  with 
justice  that  the  personnel  of  the  Statutory  Commission  did 
more  than  any  other  single  factqr  to  build  up  tension.  But 
by  the  end  of  1928,  the  Viceroy  had  begun  to  find  his  feet, 
and  the  Bardoli  settlement  showed  the  first  impact  of  his 
personality.  From  this  time  forward  his  handling  of  the 
situation  was  confident  and  sure,  as,  for  example,  when  he 
went  to  England  in  1929  with  detailed  proposals,  and,  finding 
little  enthusiasm  for  them,  determined  to  act  for  himself. 
His  statement  gave  precise  content  to  the  1917  Declaration, 
and  while  it  failed  to  divert  the  Congress  from  civil  dis.- 
obedience,  it  far  outranked  the  report  of  the  Statutory  Com¬ 
mission  as  evidence  of  British  determination  to  carry  forward 
the  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people.  The  Round  Table 
Conference  again,  and,  more  particularly,  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  to  take  part  in  it,  were  further  evidence  that 
Irwin’s  policy  had  begun  to  make  a  substantial  impact  upon 
Indian  nationalist  thought.  If  Irwin  had  shown  that  he  was 
ready  to  deal  firmly  with  subversive  elements,  he  had  also 
shown  that  he  was  eager  for  constitutional  advance. 

Mr.  Gopal  rightly  selects  1931  as  the  year  of  Irwin’s 
greatest  triumph.  He  staked  everything  upon  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  own  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  values 
would  evoke  a  response  from  Mr.  Gandhi,  with  similar 
endowments  of  intellectual  subtlety  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
Even  had  the  talks  failed,  Irwin’s  direct  approach  would 
have  been  well  worth  while.  But  they  succeeded  ;  and  by 
“drinking  tea  with  treason”  as  his  detractors  called  it,  Irwin 
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reached  an  understanding  with  Gandhi  which  went  far  to 
convince  India  of  the  sincerity  of  British  intentions.  And 
although  the  events  of  later  years  were  to  shake  that  faith 
in  no  small  measure,  it  was  never  wholly  lost ;  and  on  it 
there  was  subsequently  to  be  built  the  structure  of  an 
independent  India  in  friendship  with  Britain. 

The  candour  of  Irwin’s  approach,  the  probity  of  his 
nature,  and  the  integrity  of  all  his  efforts  are  the  factors 
which,  in  the  author’s  judgment,  won  him  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  India.  He  did  more  than  almost  anyone  else 
to  keep  alive  the  faith  of  the  two  countries  in  each  other; 
and  few  today  will  doubt  that  his  policy  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  right.  L.  F.  Rushbrook  Williams 

Indians  Message  of  Peace  by  A.  N.  PuROHiT  {Four  Sisters, 
Statesman  Press,  Calcutta.  Rs.S) 

This  remarkable  little  book  is  already  in  its  second 
edition  in  India  and  has  won  there  widespread  commenda¬ 
tion  from  dignitaries  of  the  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Christian 
faiths.  The  author,  in  the  intervals  of  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  practising  lawyer,  has  “sat  at  the  feet”  of  many 
spiritual  leaders,  including  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Swami 
Sivananda ;  and  has  thought  deeply  on  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  convey  to  ordinary  men  and  women,  including  those 
of  the  western  world,  the  secret  of  that  “inner  pea<ie”  which 
so  many  of  us  are  vainly  seeking.  The  method  which  he 
has  chosen  is  to  create  a  young  American  of  wealth  and 
position ;  to  illustrate  the  conflicts  set  up  within  him  by 
war  experiences,  domestic  bereavements,  and  financial  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  and  to  show  how  these  conflicts  can  be  resolved 
by  the  clear,  commonsense  spiritual  guidance  which 
“Emeham”  finds  when  he  comes  to  stay  at  the  ashram  of  an 
Indian  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  made  casually  in  Rome. 

Founded  mainly  upon  Hindu  philosophical  conceptions, 
the  outlook  of  this  book  is  none  the  less  so  deeply  spiritual 
that  it  cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  adherents  of  every 
revealed  religion.  But  its  appeal  is  wider;  it  speaks  directly 
to  those  who  have  no  religion,  who  dislike  religion  because 
it  seems  to  them  to  fail  in  its  answers  to  the  deepest  problems 
of  human  existence,  and  because  it  leaves  them  frustrated  and 
purposeless.  The  path  which  the  book  sets  out  may  not  be 
easy  to  follow,  since  it  calls  for  self-improvement  through 
mental  and  spiritual  disciplines  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
improvement  of  pehonal  and  international  contacts;  but 
the  guidance  along  that  path  is  clear,  courageous  and  honest. 
Mr.  Purohit’s  book  deserves  to  attain  in  Britain  and  America 
the  success  which  it  has  already  achieved  in  his  own  country. 

L.  F.  Rushbrook  Williams 
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Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness  by  H.  St.  John  Philby 

(Robert  Hale.  30s.) 

Ihe  author  is  a  well-known  British  authority  on  Middle 
East  afifairs.  Particularly  is  he  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
Saudi  Arabian  affairs,  for  he  served  the  late  King  Ibn  Saud 
for  a  long  time  as  his  unofficial  adviser  and  counsellor.  In 
this  illuminating  book,  written  in  an  autobiographical 
manner,  he  reviews  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  throne- 
directed  Saudi  Arabian  administration  not  only  in  an 
objective  manner  but  also  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  book  is  a  follow-up  of  his  two  previous  auto¬ 
biographical  works  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  His  main  argument  is  that  the  throne  administration 
has  become  corrupt  because  of  the  sudden  influx  of  wealth 
derived  from  oil  revenues.  He  suggests  that  the  present 
King  Saud,  with  whom  he  has  been  well  acquainted  since  he 
was  Crown  Prince,  should  implement  drastic  measures  to 
root  out  official  corruption,  so  that  there  is  no  hindrance  to 
the  modem  progress  of  the  country. 

He  describes  how  King  Saud  persuaded  by  corrupt 
court  officials  took  strong  exception  to  his  (the  author’s) 
exposure  of  administrative  graft  and  corruption  and  finally 
banished  him  from  Saudi  Arabia.  He  narrates  that  while 
living  as  an  exile  in  Beirut  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government 
had  attempted  to  discredit  him  by  alleging  that  he  was  a 
British  espionage  agent.  Then  he  relates  how  subsequent 
conditions  removed  the  misunderstanding  and  the  banish¬ 
ment  order  was  rescinded.  The  volume  is  of  great  value  to 
those  who  know  something  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Arab 
politics.  It  is  replete  with  interesting  historical  facts  and 
intimate  personal  observations.  It  is  a  fascinating  human 
document. 

A.L. 

Oil  on  Troubled  Waters  by  W.  Byford-Jones  (Robert 

Hale.  215.) 

This  is  a  journalistic  report  on  the  Anglo-French  Suez 
action  in  1956  and  the  Israeli  military  drive  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula.  By  quoting  layers  of  facts  the  author  reveals  the 
entire  series  of  Anglo-French  “bunglings”  after  the 
nationalisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt.  He  severely  criticises  the  British  Egyptian  policy 
both  before  and  after  the  nationalisation  of  the  canal  and 
expresses  the  view  that  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces 
from  the  Canal  Zone  had  been  premature.  He  feels  hurt 


that  while  the  Anglo-French  military  action  was  going  on  j 
successfully  Britain  and  France  abruptly  wound  it  up  and 
thus  lost  the  ready-made  opportunity  to  put  President 
Nasser  in  cold  storage. 

Regarding  the  Israeli  Sinai  break-through,  he  points 
out  that  France  had  been  quietly  supplying  arms,  especially 
jet  aircraft  to  the  Israeli  armed  forces.  Though  he  found 
no  evidence  of  French  pilots  taking  part  in  Israeli  air  sorties 
against  Egyptian  forces,  he  was  satisfied  that  French  pilots 
and  air  force  technicians  disguised  as  civilians  had  been 
instructing  Israeli  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  handling  of 
French  jet  planes. 

He  mentions  that  the  collapse  of  Egyptian  forces  was 
due  to  two  basic  factors:  one,  Israeli  forces,  though 
quantitatively  not  so  well  armed  as  their  Egyptian 
opponents,  were  better  trained,  more  mobile  and  fought 
inspired  by  a  determination  to  win ;  and  two,  the  Israeli 
pincer  strategy  thoroughly  demoralised  Egyptian  forces  who 
showed  very  poor  combat  power.  He  tffinks  without  the 
Anglo-French  action  Israel  could  have  decimated  the 
Egyptian  fighting  power.  The  book  is  certainly  revealing. 
It  deals  with  the  Israeli  standpoint  on  the  Arab-Israeli  dis¬ 
pute  in  a  passionate  manner. 

.  Rj\.M. 

Zen  Buddhism  by  Christmas  Humphreys  (Allen  & 

Unwin.  165.) 

As  the  author  says,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  in 
a  matter-of-fact  manner  the  complexities  and  manifoldness 
of  Zen  Buddhism.  Undoubtedly  it  climbs  with  empty  hands 
from  the  level  of  “usual  life”  to  the  heights  of  spiritual 
awareness.  The  whole  process  takes  place  within  the  mind, 
and  mind  is  the  cardinal  factor  in  the  practice  of  Zen. 

The  word  Zen  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  term  C3ian 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  Dhyana. 
Zen  Buddhism  was  first  introduced  into  China  from  India 
by  Indian  Buddhist  Monk  Bodhidharma  in  the  sixth  cenhuy 
AD.  Japan  assimilated  it  from  China  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  and  developed  the  Zen  Buddhist  sect 
which  subsequently  split  into  different  sub-sects. 

The  author  here  mostly 'deals  with  the  development  of 
Zen  Buddhism  in  Japan  and  in  the  manner  it  is  practised 
there.  Zen  literally  means  meditation  or  contemplation  but 
as  the  author  points  out  its  true  connotation  would  be 
wisdom-power  compassion.  The  development  of  Zen 
Buddhism  is  closely  related  to  the  rise  of  the  warrior 
(bushi)  class  in  Japan  from  the  eleventh  century.  In  fact 
not  only  was  it  accepted  as  the  philosophy  of  the  warrion 
but  it  was  made  the  fundamental  spiritual  element  of 
Bushido  (Code  or  Way  of  the  Warriors). 

Zen  has  no  God  to  worship,  no  ceremonial  rites  to 
observe  and  no  soul  whose  welfare  is  to  be  looked  after  by 
somebody  else.  Zen  is  free  from  all  dogmatic  and  religious 
encumbrances.  Though  it  belongs  to  Mahayana  Buddhism, 
it  is  not  dependent  on  the  scriptural  authority  of  that  school. 
It  is  an  independent  school  of  meditation.  It  is  practised 
to  seek  enli^tenment  through  the  intuitive  imderstanding 
of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  the  heart 

In  this  well-written  volume  the  author  has  made  a  very 
able  survey  of  Zen  Buddhism  in  Japan.  He  has  quoted 
copiously  not  only  from  the  works  of  Japanese^  authorities 
on  the  subject  but  from  those  of  Chinese  and  European 
savants  too. 

L.R.C 
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Economics  and  Trade 


Western  Recession  and  Asian  Economy 


The  present  economic  recession  in  the  United  States  and 
in  some  parts  of  western  Europe  has  far  reaching 
repercussions  on  the  econmny  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  forecasts  greatly  vary  as  to  how  long  the 
recession  may  last,  what  unemployment  it  may  cause  in 
various  western  countries  and  whether  it  will  turn  into  a 
general  economic  crisis.  Different  remedies  have  been 
suggested  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  recession  in  the 
affected  countries,  including  the  introduction  of  enlarged 
credit  facilities,  large-scale  government  spending  programmes 
etc.  Some  of  these  measures  would  tend  to  bring  about 
inflationary  trends,  and  may,  therefore,  be  applied  only 
when  the.  drop  of  industrial  production  and  the  rise  of 
unemployment  would  reach  “danger”  situations  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  countries  concerned. 

This  latest  economic  trend  in  the  West  is  looked  upon 
with  great  concern  by  the  underdeveloped  countries.  During 
the  last  year  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  dropped  to 
lowest  quotations  of  the  last  eight  years.  Within  one  year 
(February  1957  to  February  1958),  the  prices  of  raw  rubber 
declined  by  about  10  percent,  those  of  tin  by  about  7  per¬ 
cent,  and  those  of  raw  jute  by  about  13  percent.  At  the 
same  time  the  prices  of  industrial  goods,  including  capital 
goods  required  for  the  economic  development  of  the  imder- 
developed  countries  have  been  steadily  rising  (partly  due  to 
increasing  labour  costs).  Therefore,  the  terms  of  trade  in 
the  western  industrialised  countries  experienced  a  favourable 
trend  and  those  in  underdeveloped  coimtries  an  unfavourable 
me. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  have  to  export  larger 
quantities  of  their  commodities  at  the  present  lower  prices 
to  earn  the  same  amount  of  foreign  currency  as  in  the  past, 
and  even  then  the  same  earnings  buy  less  machinery  and 
equipment  than  in  the  past.  While  the  exporting  of 
correspondingly  larger  quantities  of  commodities  by  the 
underdeveloped  countries  encounters  many  difiSculties  from 
the  point  of  these  exporting  countries,  the  recession  in  the 
West  has  been  creating  a  shrinking  market  for  these  com¬ 
modities  which  would  lead  to  a  further  decrease  of  prices 
gnd  total  earnings  by  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  means  that  the  foreign  currency  earnings  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  may  continue  to  dwindle.  It  is 
obviously  wrong  at  the  present  time  to  consider  the  western 
economic  recession  as  a  purely  western  affair  and  not  to 
take  into  consideration  its  repercussion  on  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  It  is  necessary  to  stress  the  fact  that  a 
prolonged  recession  in  the  West  would  lead  to  reduced 
foreign  currency  earnings  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  would  endanger  (a)  their  ability  to  pay  for  goods  re¬ 


quired  for  the  execution  of  various  develojHnent  schemes 
^ich  are  essential  in  order  to  raise  the  subsistence  standard 
of  living  in  these  countries  —  a  prerequisite  for  political 
stability  there,  and  (b)  would  reduce  the  total  import  capacity 
of  the  underdevelop^  countries  with  adverse  repercussions 
on  the  exporting  industries  of  the  West. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  this  situation  not  even 
diversification  of  commodities  production  in  the  under^ 
developed  countries  (a  measure  which  has  been  repeatedly 
advocated  in  the  columns  of  Eastern  World)  represents  an 
adequate’  solution.  Much  more  drastic  measures  wiffi 
immediate  effects  will  have  to  be  taken,  and  this  time  not 
only  by  the  underdeveloped  countries  but  by  the  western 
authorities  too,  in  order  to  avert  that  sort  of  western  re¬ 
cession  which  creates  an  economic  crisis  in  the  East.  Such 
a  crisis  may  force  certain  States  with  precarious  economies 
to  seek  solutions  by  drawing  closer  to  communism. 
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Agricultural  Cooperation  in  China 


By  Douglas  Sun 


The  success  of  China's  industrialisation  programme 
hinges  upon  the  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem 

which  remains  today  the  foundation  of  her  national 

economy.  China  is  still  primarily  an  exporter  of  agricultural 

produce  and  an  importer  of  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
rate  at  which  agricultural  productivity  can  be  stepped  up  to 
allow  for  a  growing  supply  of  raw  materials  for  industry, 
and  foodstuffs  for  the  urban  population  is  the  crucial 
question  on  which  everything  else  depends. 

Leaving  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  landlords  aside,  it 

has  been  universally  agreed  for  a  long  time  that  China’s  low 

productivity  on  her  farms  stemmed  mainly  from  small-scale 
farming.  After  land  reform,  the  lot  of  the  peasants  was 
immediately  improved.  In  the  main,  however,  the  type  of 
rural  economy  remained  moulded  in  age-old  traditions, 
scattered,  individualistic  and  primitive  in  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Consequently  productivity  was  still  low,  in  the  case  of 
small  holdings.  In  order  to  increase  the  yield,  introduction 

of  large-scale  farming  proves  to  be  the  only  alternative. 

According  to  the  stages  of  advancement,  there  are  three 
types  of  producers’  cooperation:  the  mutual-aid  teams  at 
the  preliminary  stage,  producers’  cooperatives  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  collective  farms  at  the  advanced  stage.  A 


mutual  aid  team  is  an  embryonic  form  of  cooperation  in 
which  peasants  pool  their  labour  only,  retaining  their  private 

holdings  and  farm  implements.  At  the  harvest  time,  they 

share  out  the  crop  according  to  the  size  of  their  individual 

holdings.  The  producers’  cooperative  is  a  semi-socialistk 
venture  with  land  pooled  for  joint  use  but  still  privately 
owned.  Each  peasant  household  is  paid  according  to  labour, 
time  spent,  and  remuneration  for  use  of  land  is  also  counted 
as  a  factor  in  sharing  the  crop.  This  stage  is  quite  a  long 

way  towards  the  goal  of  collectivist  form  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  The  collective  farm  is  fully  socialistic  with  public 

ownership  of  land  and  farm  implements,  and  the  pay  is 
according  to  labour  only. 

The  spread  of  agricultural  cooperation  has  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  steadily  for  the  past  eight  years.  Participation  in  it 

is  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Until  the  first  half  of  1955,  the 

development  of  cooperatives  was  uneven  between  different 
regions.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  more  developed  in  the 
north  and  north-east  than  in  the  south,  south-east  and  border 
regions.  It  gradually  gathered  momentum.  There  has  been 
an  upsurge  of  socialistic  transformation  in  the  countryside 
since  the  beginning  of  1956  and  the  rural  situation  has  under¬ 
gone  a  fundamental  change. 

According  to  data  issued  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
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Statistics,  the  number  of  agricultural  cooperatives  soared  to 
760,000,  embracing  a  total  of  116,740,000  peasant  households 
and  constituted  96.3  percent  of  all  the  peasant  households 
in  China  at  the  end  of  1956.  It  is  significant  to  note  that, 
of  the  above,  488,000  were  collwtive  farms,  accounting  for 
100,860,000  households,  and  consequently  they  alone  made 
up  83  percent  of  all  peasant  households.  As  a  result  of 
amalgamation  in  1957  —  a  year  of  consolidation  —  the 
number  of  cooperatives  has  been  reduced  to  750,000. 
Among  them  agricultural  cooperatives  cover  97  percent  and 
collective  farms  90  percent  of  all  the  peasant  households  in 
China. 

The  supply  and  marketing  cooperative  is  a  consumers’ 
cooperative  with  the  additional  function  of  joint  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  a 
commercial  enterprise  organised  by  peasants  themselves  to 
eliminate  rural  speculation  and  cornering  of  the  market  in 
grain  and  other  farm  produce  which  raged  under  feudalism. 
Peasants  who  join  are  able  to  buy  consumer  goods  and  farm 
implements  from  the  cooperative  society.  Over  200,000  such 
cooperatives  have  been  established  in  the  rural  area.  These 
are  stepping  up  the  supply  of  farm  implements,  fertilisers, 
draught  animals  and  seeds  for  the  spring  season.  A  great 
number  of  dbuble-wheeled  and  double-shared  ploughs  and 
water  wheels  are  made  available.  There  is  also  supply  of  a 
fair  numbef  of  harvesters  and  an  increasing  tonnage  of 
fertilisers  and  insecticides. 

The  credit  cooperative  is  a  self-help  society,  formed  by 
peasants  with  direct  assistance  from  the  state  banks.  At 
present  peasants  can  obtain  low-interest  loans  from  the  credit 
cooperative,  and  after  harvest,  deposit  their  money  with  the 
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cooperative,  enjoying  a  secure  rate  of  interest  on  it.  In  this 

way  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  harsh  usury  which  often  re¬ 

duced  peasants  to  dire  poverty  in  the  past.  Over  100,000 

credit  cooperatives  have  been  set  up  throughout  the  country 
and  their  network  has  covered  97  percent  of  China’s  country¬ 
side  as  well  as  serves  77  percent  of  all  peasant  households. 
It  is  estimated  that  bank  funds  allocated  for  agricultural  loan 
and  share  capital  held  by  credit  cooperatives  have  made  up 

a  grand  total  of  over  $5,000  million.  In  conclusion,  the 
supply  and  marketing  cooperatives  and  credit  cooperatives 
play  a  supporting  role  in  the  collectivisation  movement  and 
are  geared  to  the  needs  of  producers’  cooperatives. 

The  keynote  of  agricultural  cooperation  is  increased 
production.  The  State  is  giving  assistance  in  every  possible 
way.  When  the  collectivisation  campaign  swept  the  country 
in  1956,  the  lending  of  state  loan  rose  to  the  spectacular 
sum  of  $3,400  million,  and,  of  the  above  sum,  $700  million 
were  state  loans  granted  to  poor  peasants,  approximately 
30  percent  of  cooperative  members  who  were  short  of  the 
sum  needed  for  share  capital  in  a  cooperative.  According 
to  latest  statistics  available,  the  accumulative  figure  of  state 
loans  has  reached  the  sum  of  $8,000  million  for  the  past 
five  years,  or  over  50  percent  of  $15,000  million  state  revenue 
collected  from  agricultural  tax  over  the  same  period.  Taken 
as  an  average,  every  peasant  household  in  China  has  received 
approximately  $70  of  state  loan.  The  loan  which  was  one 
of  the  important  measures  adopted  by  the  state  to  encourage 
cooperation  will  be  repaid  at  the  interest  rate  of  0.4  percent 
a  month  over  a  period  of  five  years  beginning  from  the 
third  year  of  the  loan.  The  remainder  of  the  huge  sum  was 
spent  by  p>easants  in  undertaking  local  water  conservancy 
projects  and  purchasing  new  farm  implements,  seeds, 
fertilisers  and  insecticides  etc. 

Several  gigantic  water  conservancy  schemes  were  either 
completed  or  started  by  the  state  for  irrigation  purposes  and 
providing  sources  of  power.  The  state  encourages  research 
on  agricultural  science,  trains  technical  personnel  and  pro¬ 
vides  technical  guidance.  Over  14,000  experimental  stations 
have  been  set  up  and  an  army  of  technicians  trained,  in  the 
meantime.  These  stations  carry  out  tests  on  seeds  and  select 
good  specimens.  Scientific  knowledge  and  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  are  introduced.  The  state  has  set  about 
building  up  a  radio  diffusion  network  to  provide  a  weather 
forecast  service.  This  much-needed  service  is  all  too  common 
in  England  but  one  can  hardly  imagine  what  a  novelty  it 
i*  in  Chinese  villages. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cooperative  movement  has 
gone  ahead  of  technical  revolution  in  agriculture.  The 


typical  farm  in  China  is  hardly  much  mechanised.  At  the 

moment  the  trial  manufacture  of  tractors  and  combine 
harvesters  leaves  a  yawning  gap  in  the  domestic  market. 
The  supply  of  artificial  fertilisers  is  far  from  sufficient  to 
meet  her  requirements  before  the  chemical  industry  has  been 
fully  developed. 

The  simple  fact  of  agricultural  cooperation  has  induced 
the  peasants  to  do  many  things  by  themselves.  It  removes 

at  one  stroke  the  boundaries  between  plots  and  brings  more 
land  under  cultivation.  Division  of  work  becomes  a  practical 
proposition.  Peasants  are  divided  into  teams,  each  engaged 
in  one  line  of  business.  Besides  farming,  the  main  occupa¬ 
tion,  a  sufficient  amount  of  labour  force  may  be  released 
for  subsidiary  occupations  and  the  shortage  is  made  up 
during  the  busy  season.  They  may  be  profitably  engaged  in 
rearing  live-stock  and  poultry,  gardening,  or  as  local  con¬ 
ditions  permit,  making  straw  hats,  quarrying  or  breeding  fish. 
According  to  investigations,  members  of  a  cooperative  farm 
are  generally  better  off.  An  agricultural  cooperative  enables 
its  members  to  make  full  use  of  existing  resources  in  the 
form  of  draught  animals  and  farm  implements.  As  a  result 
of  accumulation  of  public  funds,  moreover,  it  is  in  a  good 
position  to  buy  improved  farm  implements  such  as  double¬ 
wheeled  and  double-shared  ploughs,  sowers  and  harvesters 
and  increase  the  number  of  draught  animals.  The  pressing 
need  of  fertilisers  is  partly  met  by  having  recourse  to  urban 
waste  and  manure  as  additional  sources.  The  old  methods 
of  tilling  are  discarded.  Deep  ploughing,  rotation  of  crops 
and  planting  between  rows  have  become  a  common  practice. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  an  agricultural  cooperative  to 
undertake  small  projects  for  local  benefit.  They  may  make 
profitable  use  of  their  slack  season  in  the  winter  to  dig 
wells  or, build  irrigation  canals  in  a  joint  effort  to  ward  off 
flood  or  drought.  The  battle  against  soil  erosion  is  raging. 
In  the  old  days,  the  crops  at  the  river  banks  were  frequently 
damaged  by  storms  and  the  land  was  often  denuded  by 
torrential  rain.  In  a  cooperative,  peasants  collaborate  to 
plant  trees  on  the  river  banks.  Thus  both  water  and  soil 
are  conserved  and  large  areas  of  exposed  land  turned  into 
fertile  earth.  In  mountain  districts,  crops  were  constantly 
threatened  by  drought.  The  soil  on  the  slopes  was  washed 
away  by  rain  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  improve  the  soil  or 
conserve  water.  Now  peasants  are  able  to  pool  their  man¬ 
power  to  build  ridges  and  terraces.  They  also  planted  trees, 
built  small  reservoirs  and  sluice  gates  in  order  to  facilitate 
irrigation.  In  this  way,  soil  erosion  is  avoided  and  arid  land 
brought  into  cultivation.  With  more  up-to-date  knowledge 
made  available  peasants  take  energetic  steps  to  wipe  out 
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UNKING  EUROPE 
AND  THE  EAST 


FAST  FREIGHT 
SERVICES 

•  Three  port  coverage  in  Malaya 

•  Direct  voyages  from  Europe  to  Malaya 

•  Special  Service  for  China 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  P  &  O 
Far  East  Freight  Services  offer  to  all  who  have 
dealings  with  Europe.  A  good  frequency  of  sailings, 
faster  transit  times  between  Europe,  Malaya, 
Philippines,  China  and  Japan.  A  fleet  of  fast  ships 
to  carry  more  cargo  to  more  places  in  less  time. 
Such  is  the  achievement  of  the  P  &  O  Far  Eastern 
Freight  Services. 


For  details  of  sailings,  etc.,  apply  to  the  Company's  Agents. 

Kob*,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Japan  Ltd. 
Shanghai,  Tiantsin  and  Tiingtao,  China  Ocean  Shipping  Agency. 
Hong  Kong,  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd. 
Singapora  and  Panang,  Islay,  Kerr  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Port  Swattanham,  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  (Malaya)  Ltd. 

P  &  O  HEAD  OFFICE:  122  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 


insect  pests  and  prevent  plant  and  animal  diseases.  ] 

The  advantage  of  the  cooperative  movement  may  be 
gauged  by  the  increased  production  of  two  main  crops, 
namely  grain  and  cotton,  after  the  first  two  years  of  the 
socialistic  transformation  of  agriculture.  It  happened  that 
both  in  1956  and  1957  many  areas  were  inflicted  with  floodi 
and  drought,  resulting  in  great  damage  to  certain  cropi, 
especially  cotton.  In  spite  of  that,  the  1956  total  grain  out¬ 
put  of  182.5  million  tons  increased  by  more  than  10  million 
tons  as  compared  with  1955,  a  year  of  bumper  crops  and 
had  already  exceeded  the  target  of  181.6  million  tons  to  be 
attained  in  1957.  The  1957  grain  output  scored  a  furtlw 
increase  to  185  million  tons.  The  1956  cotton  output  of 
1,445,000  tons  registered  an  increase  of  61,000  tons  over  1955 
and  the  1957  figure  of  1,640,000  tons  was  even  higher, 
touching  the  level  of  1,635,000  tons  set  for  the  year.  Certain 
industrial  crops,  e.g.,  tobacco,  tea  and  silk  surpassed  their 
targets  as  well. 

According  to  a  survey  report,  about  70  to  75  percent  of 
cooperative  members  increased  their  earnings,  10  to  15 
percent  broke  even  and  10  percent  earned  less  in  1956  as 
compared  with  1955.  Another  recent  return  shows  that  over 
25  percent  of  the  345,000  cooperative  farms  in  16  provinca 
and  municipalities  caught  up  with  or  surpassed  well-to-do 
middle  class  peasants  in  the  rate  of  productivity  and  income 
level  in  1957.  The  overall  picture  is  that  the  aggregate  valu«jof 
agricultural  production  has  increased  by  26  percent  and  the 
total  income  of  peasants  by  30  percent  in  the  span  of  five 
years.  Ldnsequently  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  has  exceeded  the  target  by  1.2  percent. 

The  year  1958  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Plan.  Although  priority  will  still  be  given  to  the 
development  of  industries,  greater  expansion  of  agricultunl 
production  is  envisaged.  According  to  the  revised  version 
of  this  Plan,  the  increase  of  aggregate  agricultural  output  in 
terms  of  value  will  be  stepped  up  to  an  accumulative  rate  of 
6  percent  p.a.  The  1962  target  for  grain  production  is  240 
million  tons,  that  is  to  say,  32  percent  more  than  the  original 
1957  target  or  73  percent  more  than  the  pre-war  peak.  The 
1962  target  for  cotton  is  2,150,000  tons,  that  is  to  say,  31 
percent  increase  over  the  original  1957  target  or  more  than 
double  the  pre-war  peak.  There  will  be  increase  also  in  the 
outputs  of  industrial  crops  and  breeding  of  livestock.  If  the 
above  targets  are  fulfilled  according  to  the  plan,  an  over 
whelming  majority  of  peasants  are  expected  to  catch  up 
with  or  surpass  well-to-do  peasants  in  the  rate  of  productivi^ 
or  income  level  in  1962. 

Judging  by  the  normal  growth  of  agriculture  in  many 
other  countries,  the  pace  of  expansion  set  by  the  new  Plao 
is  undoubtedly  very  rapid.  However  in  the  light  of  the 
sustained  growth  of  production  aiid  steady  increase  in 
peasants’  income  in  the  past,  the  prospects  for  reaching  the 
targets  are  likely  to  be  favourable  since  the  collective  farm 
will  reap  benefits  after  an  initial  period  when  they  gradually 
enter  into  the  stage  of  full  development.  The  peasantry  it 
enjoying  a  much  better  sort  of  life  as  compared  with  their 
plight  in  the  past  but  their  living  standard  is  still  com- 
paraftively  low.  The  magnitude  of  this  Herculean  task  it 
unprecedented,  affecting  the  life  of  peasants  numbering  five 
hundred  millions.  The  days  of  abundant  prosperity  may  be 
a  long  way  ahead  yet  but  rural  life  in  1962  or  1967  « 
mapped  out  by  the  super-imposing  Draft  Programme  of 
Agricultural  Development  will  definitely  be  more  prosperoa 
than  it  is  now.  - 
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BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD 

famed  throughout  the  world  for  — 


TANNING 

MACHINERY 

Pasting  &  Toggling  Dryers 

Automatic-  Sprayer/Dryert 

Seasoning  and  Automatic 
Staking  Machines  and 
other  machines. 

Ever3rthiiig  under  cxmtrol  — 

Built  by  Tanners  for  Tanners. 


TANNING 

MATERIALS 

“H.E.C.”  Brand  South 
African  Solid  Mimosa 
Extract. 

Paraguayan  and  Argentinian 
Solid  Quebracho  Extract- 

end  all  other  raw  and  processed 
vegetable  tanning  materials. 


Your  enquiries  are  welcomed.  Please  write  to  : — 

BARROW  HEPBURN  &  GALE  LTD.  •  P.O.  BOX  413  •  19  GRANGE  ROAD 
LONDON  S.E.I.  TELEPHONE:  BERMONDSEY  3112 


TtUx  :  2-2673  Bargale,  London 


TtUgrams:  Rottoc,  Ltmdon 
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U.K.  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 


PRELIMINARY  discussions  on  the  need  to  review  inter¬ 
national  lists  relating  to  controls  of  exports  to  China 
and  East  European  countries  are  at  present  in  progress 
among  the  members  of  COCOM-CHINCOM  committees  in 
Paris.  Despite  the  usual  US  objections,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  further  liberalisation  of  embargo  lists  will  take  place. 
In  several  cases  the  absurdity  of  the  existing  list  has  been 
proved  by  the  fact  that  some  goods  which  are  still  on  the 
embargo  list  have  been  offered  or  exported  by  the  East 
European  countries  to  the  West. 

Western  trade  associations,  including  the  Sino-British 
Trade  Council,  have  invited  their  members  to  furnish 
detailed  information  and  views  on  the  present  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  The  collected  information  will  assist  the  western 
Governments  to  revise  the  controls.  At  the  session  of  the 
CHINCOM  committee  in  May  last,  the  UK  Government 
took  the  initiative  —  against  US  opposition  —  to  bring 
controls  on  trade  with  China  to  the  same  level  as  appUed 
to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European 
countries.  This  decision  was  later  followed  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  CHINCOM  with  the  exception  of  the  US.  A  further 
relaxation  of  controls  should  be  announced  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  goods,  which  would  also 
lessen  the  international  tension,  and  a  more  simplified  pro¬ 
cedure  of  controls  should  be  adopted.  At  present  manu¬ 
facturers  complain  that  in  many  cases  they  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  certain  goods  can  be  exported  or  not. 
This  entails  loss  of  time  in  dealing  with  enquiries  and  some¬ 
times  results  in  the  loss  of  orders. 

China’s  overall  foreign  trade  continues  to  increase, 
which  also  applies  to  her  trade  with  countries  outside  the 
Soviet  orbit.  The  recently  published  US  statistics  {East-West 
Trade  Developments  1956-1957,  the  tenth  semiannual  report 
on  operations  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act)  issued  by  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration)  show  that  the  total  “Sino-Soviet 
bloc”  and  China  alone  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with 
other  regions. 

According  to  this  publication  the  development  of  trade 
was  as  follows: 

Free- World  exports  Free- World  Exports 

to  the  total  to  from  the  total  from 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  China  Sino-Soviet  bloc  China 


1955  (whole  year) 

2,075 

317 

2,418 

494 

1956  (whole  year) 

2,536 

433 

2,943 

643 

1957  (first  half) 

1,469 

247 

1,568 

321 

(All  figures  in  million  US  dollars) 

These  figures  should  provide  the  answer  to  those  western 
economists  and  businessmen  who  express  doubts  on  China’s 
financial  capacity  of  paying  for  possible  increased  imports 
from  the  West.  In  addition,  measures  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  increase  the  country’s  agricultural  output  as 
well  as  the  steadily  increased  quantities  of  industrial  goods 
offered  by  China  for  export  should  augment  the  country’s 
earnings  of  foreign  currency  required  for  imports.  Mr.  F. 
J.  Erroll,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 


declared  after  his  recent  visit  to  China  that  he  was  told  by 
the  Chinese  authorities  that  they  were  satisfied  with  existing 
payment  arrangements  and  he  added  that  they  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  UK  exports  to  China  on  longer  credit 
terms.  Should,  however,  contracts  be  concluded  for  the 
supply  of  capital  goods  ranging  over  a  longer  period,  special 
payment  arrangements  would  have  to  b.e  made. 

Even  if  the  exports  to  China  at  present  represent  a  very 
small  part  of  the  western  total  exports,  the  importance  of 
this  market  lies  in  its  potential  size.  This  is  fully  realised 
by  the  western  manufacturers  and,  in  fact,  the  competition 
in  the  Chinese  market  is  very  strong  already.  At  present 
about  22  percent  of  the  Chinese  total  foreign  trade  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc.  An  increase 
of  this  share  by  about  10-15  percent  of  China’s  total  foreip 
trade  which  appears  to  be  feasible  due  to  various  facton 
like  the  industrialisation  of  China,  might  easily  lead  to  an 
increase  of  China’s  imports  from  these  countries  by  over 
US  $200  million  annually.  It  is  an  impressive  figure  and  the 
present  recession  in  the  West  underlines  its  importance. 

U.K.  exports  to  China  continued  to  show  an  increase 
during  the  last  few  months.  In  December  1957  the  exports 
amounted  to  £0.9  million  as  against  £0.5  million  in  December 
1956,  and  the  total  exports  during  1957  reached  the  value  of 
£12.1  million  as  against  £10.7  million  in  1956.  In  January 
1958  the  exports  amounted  to  £1.4  million  as  against  £0.4 
million  and  £1.1  million  in  January  1956  and  1957 
respectively.  It  is  expected  that  a  further  increase  of  UK- 
China  trade  will  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  recent  visit  to 
Britain  by  the  Chinese  Economic  Mission  headed  by  Dr.  Chi 
Chao-ting.  Since  this  visit  representatives  of  various  Chinese 
National  Corporations  came  to  Britain,  and  British  business 
circles  expressed  the  hope  that  these  visits  together  with 
visits  by  British  businessmen  to  China  would  strengthen  the 
contacts  and  lead  to  a  higher  volume  of  trade.  Some  British 
manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  direct  contact  with 
the  users  of  their  products,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
specialised  machines,  instruments  and  apparatus  would  be  of 
great  value  to  both  parties  concerned.  The  process  of 
decentralisation  now  taking  place  in  China  may  result  in 
foreign  manufacturers  coming  into  contact  if  not  with  the 
actual  users  of  their  products  at  least  with  olQSciak 
nearer  to  the  factories  which  are  interested  in  intported 
goods. 

The  employment  of  independent  foreign  consultants 
from  the  West  who  have  great  experience  in  their  specialised 
fields  could  be  of  interest  to  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
would  facihtate  their  purchases  abroad. 

In  the  field  of  UK  imports  frorn  China  a  further  in¬ 
crease  has  taken  place  in  1957  when  they  reached  the  value 
of  £14.2  million  as  against  £12.5  million  in  1956.  It  has 
been  noted  by  some  UK  importers  that  there  has  lately  been 
an  improvement  in  Chinese  produce  regarding  their  con¬ 
formity  to  agreed  specifications.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
increased  imports  from  China  it  would  be  essential  for 
British  importers  to  be  assured  of  regular  supply  of  the 
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offered  goods.  In  the  case  of  specialised  commodities  and 
foodstuffs  where  the  potential  market  is  not  very  big,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  Chinese  exporters  to  concentrate  this 
particular  trade  with  those  UK  firms  which  have  successfully 
introduced  these  products  in  the  past,  and  not  to  flood  the 
market  with  offers.  Otherwise  the  trading  conditions  and 
prices  may  easily  deteriorate. 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  CHINESE  MARKET 

Switzerland’s  exports  to  China  and  Hong  Kong  increased 
from  lOI  million  Sw.  Fr.  in  19SS  to  152  million  in  1956  and 
reached  the  value  of  186  million  Sw.  Fr.  in  1957. 

Swedish  exports  to  China  rose  to  152.7  million  Sw.  Kr. 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1957  nearly  5  times  the  value  of 
Swedish  exports  to  China  during  the  whole  of  1956.  The  1957 
aports  included  non-electrical  machinery  to  the  value  of  132 
million  Kr.;  electrical  machinery  —  2.6  million  Kr.;  iron  and 
Steel  products  —  2.7  million  Kr.;  paper  and  pulp  —  3  million 
Kr.  Sweden’s  imports  from  China  amounted  to  the  value  of 
14.8  million  Sw.  Kr.  during  the  first  11  months  of  1957. 

Italian  exports  to  China  were  valued  at  8,078  million 
lire  during  the  first  11  months  of  1957.  Italian  exports  to  Hong 
Kong  in  the  same  period  reached  5,000  million  lire,  an  increase 
of  about  25  percent  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  REVIEW 

Uonthljr.  ArtiolM  on  eoonomio  and  looial  tqpiM.  A 
■tatistioal  lupplement  kItm  information  on  employment, 
unemployment,  wayee,  oonanmer  prioee,  ate.  Among  recent 
articles  nave  been  the  following: 

The  Influenee  of  International  Labour  Conmntions  on 
Indian  Labour  Legislation. 

Employment  and  Unemployment!  Covemment  Polieiao 
tinea  I9sa 

Sooial  Aspeets  of  European  Eaonomie  Co-operation. 
International  Movements  of  Capital  and  Labour  tinoo  IMS. 
Women  in  the  Faetoryi  A  Roaord  of  Personal  Es^rionoo. 
Welfare,  of  Seamen  on  Board  Ship. 

A  specimen  copy  of  the  "  Beyiew "  ‘  and  a  catalogue  of 
International  Labour  Office  publications  wiU  be  forwarded 
on  application  to  the  International  Labour  Office.  Oeneva. 
or  to  the  London  Branch  Office  of  the  I.I1.O.,  3S-39 
Parliament  Street,  London,  8.W.I. 

Annuel  Subscription:  3Ss.  Sinole  Copies:  3s.  M. 

(Published  In  English,  French  end  Spenlsh  editions) 


Hong  Kong’s  trade  with  China  shows  an  increase  of  Hong 
Kong’s  imports  to  £71  million  in  1957  as  against  £64.9  million 
in  1956  but  tfie  Colony’s  exports  to  China  declined  from  £8.5 
million  in  1956  to  £7.8  million  in  1957. 

Malayan  exports  of  rubber  to  China  rose  from  8,707  tons 
in  1956  to  31,367  tons  in  1957,  while  Indonesia’s  exports  of 
rubber  grew  from  1,372  tons  in  1956  to  35,852  tons  during  the 
first  1 1  months  of  1957. 

Ceylon’s  rubber  exports  to  China  amounted  to  32,349  tons 
in  1955,  54,686  tons  in  1956  and  to  50,095  tons  in  1957. 
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JAPAN’S  BID  FOR  CHINA  TRADE 


A  RECENTLY  published  report  in  The  Japan  Times  quoted 
the  opinion  of  some  trade  experts  to  the  effect  that  “Japan’s 
exports  to  Communist  China  will  amount  to  $280  million 
in  1962  or  4.5  times  the  total  in  1957."  These  estimates  were 
bued  on  the  calculation  that  at  present  only  20  percent  of 
China’s  total  foreign  trade  is  conducted  with  non-Commimist 
countries  and  that  this  share  is  to  increase  to  35  percent  by  1%2. 
Japan,  due  to  its  geographical  position,  would  secure  this 
additional  15  percent  of  China’s  total  foreign  trade,  as  it  could 
“easily  defeat  its  competitors  among  the  free  nations  in  trade 
with  Communist  China."  The  report  also  quoted  other  sources 
which  take  a  pessimistic  view  on  possibilities  to  develop  trade 
with  China,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Japanese  business 
circles''  by  and  large  consider  China  as  their  obvious  trading 
partner. 

Japan’s  difficulties  in  penetrating  European  markets  on  a 
large  scale,  suddenly  occurring  obstacles  in  the  US  market  (like 
tariff  quota  barriers  for  woollen  goods),  and  lately  the  economic 
recession  in  the  West,  together  with  economic  stringency  in  moat 
of  the  Asian  countries,  strengthen  the  lure  of  trade  with  China. 

In  some  cases  China  is  already  the  big  market,  e.g.  in  1957 
out  of  the  total  Japanese  exports  of  the  bearing  manufacturing 
industry  which  amounted  to  1,853  million  Yen,  the  exports  to 
China  reached  the  value  of  620  million  Yen. 

Hardly  noticed  by  the  western  press,  a  £200  million  five- 
year  barter  agreement  between  a  group  of  leading  Japanese  steel 
companies  and  two  Chinese  Corporations '  was  signed  in  Peking 
It  the  end  of  February.  The  agreement  provides  for  an  exchange 
of  iron  ore  and  coal  from  China  against  steel  products  from 
Japan.  A  protocol  for  the  current  year’s  transaction  to  the  value 
of  £10  million  each  way  was  signed  at  the  same  time,  while  the 
Readily  increasing  sums  for  transactions  of  the  remaining  4 
years  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  £18  million  each  way  in  1959, 
£21  million  in  I960,  £24  million  in  1961,  and  £27  million  in 
1962. 

One  week  later  a  one-year  trade  agreement  was  concluded 
in  Peking  between  the  China  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
htemational  Trade  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Japanese  Diet 


Members  Union  to  Promote  Japan-China  Trade  (chief  delegate 
Masonosuke  Ikeda,  a  Liberal-Democratic  member  of  the  Diet), 
the  Japan  International  Trade  Promotion  Association  a^  the 
Japan-China  Import  and  Export  Association  of  Japan,  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  the  fourth  annual  agreement  signed  by  these 
parties.  The  new  contract  envisages  a  volume  of  trade  of  £35 
million  each  way,  while  the  last  agreement  amounted  to  £30 
million  each  way  (a  figure  which  was  not  actually  reached  in 
1957).  The  new  agreement  is  a  very  comprehensive  document 
which  provides  for  the  establishing  of  direct  business  relations 
between  the  foreign-exchange  banks  of  the  two  countries  and 
fixes  the  procedure  of  the  inspection  and  testing  of  commodities, 
as  well  as  of  arbitration.  Both  sides  are  to  exert  themselves  to 
promote  and  strengthen  technical  exchange  and  technical 
cooperation. 

Both  sides  agreed  to  set  up  a  permanent  people’s  commercial 
agency  in  each  other’s  country,  namely  in  Peking  and  Tokyo, 
and  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  their  respective  governments  to 
ensure  the  security  of  their  commercial  agencies  and  their 
personnel  and  facilities  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  work. 
This  article  of  the  agreement  and  another  one  saying  that  “the 
two  sides  will  exert  themselves  to  urge  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  to  hold  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible  between  the  two 
governments  on  the  question  of  trade  between  China  and  Japan” 
is  of  particular  significance,  as  no  diplomatic  relations  have  yet 
been  established  between  the  two  countries. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  Chinese  conunodities 
exhibitions  to  be  held  in  Nagoya  and  Fukuoka,  and  Japanese 
exhibitions  to  take  place  in  Wuhan  and  Canton  in  1958.  It  may 
be  too  early  at  present  to  indulge  in  speculations  whether 
Japan’s  exports  to  China  will  reach  the  actual  value  of  £280 
million  in  1962,  particularly  as  so  many  unknown  factors  are 
involved,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  two  above  mentioned 
trade  agreements  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  further  increase 
of  trade  between  China  and  Japan  in  1958-59. 


See  also  “Chinese  Trade  Rivaby"  p.  23 
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JAPAN’S  MARINE  ACHIEVEMENTS 


By  Desmond  Wettern 


During  the  dosing  months  of  1957  Japan's  Sun  rose 
still  higher  across  the  oceans.  Apart  from  maintaining 
her  lead  as  the  world’s  biggest  shipbuilding  power,  she 
is  showing  herself  to  be  well  to  the  fore  in  the  latest 
developments  in  marine  engineering. 

In  August  last,  Emil  Jansen,  the  leading  Norwegian 
expert  on  atomic  propulsion,  visited  Japan.  Little  was  said 
in  the  world  press  about  the  visit,  but  Jansen  praised  the 
plans  which  he  saw  of  Japan’s  first  atomic-powered  freighter. 
“  We  were  very  much  encouraged  when  we  learned  the 
possibility  of  exchanging  necessary  information  on  construct¬ 
ing  an  atomic-powered  vessel  after  Director  Randers  of  the 
Kjeller  Laboratory  in  Oslo  had  expressed  his  hope  for  peace¬ 
ful  use  of  an  atomic-powered  vessel,”  said  Mr.  Michiya 
Shiga,  manager  of  the  ship  design  section  of  the  Mitsubishi 
Atomic  Power  Research  Group.  The  Group  is  working  on 
the  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  in  the  company’s  Kobe  Shipyard  and  Engine 
Works. 

At  a  press  conference  before  his  visit  to  the  yard, 
Jansen  said:  “There  is  a  great  possibility  for  Japan  and 
Norway  to  have  technical  cooperation  through  exchange  of 
technicians.”  According  to  the  plans  of  the  new  vessel,  which 
have  been  completed  quite  recently,  she  will  carry  up  to 
2,200  passengers  and  10,000  tons  of  cargo.  She  will  be  able 
to  do  a  dozen  round  voyages  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  or  100,000  miles  without  refuelling.  It  is  estimated 
that  she  will  refuel  about  every  one  and  a  half  years.  Her 
gross  tonnage  will  be  20,100  and  her  normal  speed  23  knots. 
The  reactor  will  be  of  the  PWR  or  pressurised  water  type 
similar  to  that  fitted  in  the  world’s  first  atomic-powered 
submarine,  the  USS  Nautilus.  The  reactor  will  be  placed 
jiut  aft  of  the  ’midships  position  where  the  engine  and 
boiler  rooms  would  be  found  in  most  “  conventional  ” 
freighters.  The  ship  will  also  be  fitted  with  two  22,000  s.h.p. 
turbines  which  will  be  made  in  Japan. 

In  appearance  she  will  be  somewhat  unusual  with  the 
bridge  and  superstructure  heavily  streamlined  and  kept  to  a 
minimum.  A  noticeable  feature  will  be  the  absence  of  a 
funnel.  Cargo  and  passenger  baggage  compartments  will  be 
fitted  in  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  engine  rooms  in  a 
“conventional”  freighter  or  passenger  liner.  The  ship’s 
design  is  a  departure  from  current  thinking  in  the  West  on 
atomic-powered  ships.  So  far  all  known  designs,  in  Europe 
at  least,  have  centred  round  the  tanker  as  being  the  most 
suitable  type  of  ship  to  carry  a  prototype  reactor.  An  official 
of  the  Mitsubishi  Company  explained  the  decision  to  place 
the  reactor  more  in  the  centre  of  the  ship  as  being  in  the 
best  interests  of  stability.  Care  would  be  taken,  he  added,  to 
secure  the  maximum  safety  for  passengers  and  crew. 

Jansen,  during  a  lecture,  explained  this  point.  “  ...  the 
fcactor  with  heat  exchangers  must  be  placed  within  pro¬ 
tective  shielding  which,  due  to  its  density  and  dimensions, 
can  stop  the  dangerous  radiation  from  penetrating  the 
mrrounding  areas.”  The  shielding,  he  added,  would  impose 
K  much  as  1,000  tons  extra  load  on  the  ship,  depending  on 


the  reactor  system  chosen.  The  vessel  has  now  left  the  blue¬ 
print  stage  and  preliminary  work  in  relation  to  construction 
has  begun. 

Though  Japanese  shipyards  are  working  hard  to  keep 
their  lead  in  world  shipbuilding,  still  further  expansion  will 
soon  be  possible.  Already  plans  are  afoot  to  extend  the 
shipbuilding  yards  at  Nagasaki,  Hiroshima  and  Shimonoseki ; 
all  these  yards  are  owned  by  Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering.  The  company  is  reported  to  have  approached 
the  Transportation  Ministry  for  approval  to  carry  out  the 
extensions. 

Large  scale  extensions  of  this  nature  will  be  the  first 
major  works  carried  ‘  out  in  any  Japanese  shipyards 
since  the  war.  At  Nagasaki  it  is  planned  to  add  two  berths 
for  building  vessels  up  to  67,000  tons  deadweight ;  two  berths 
for  vessels  up  to  45,000  tons  deadweight ;  one  berth  for 
vessels  up  to  11,000  tons  deadweight  and  one  berth  for 
building  craft  for  the  Japanese  Defence  Agency.  It  is  hoped 
to  complete  the  work  at  Nagasaki  by  the  summer  and  o^er 
work  at  Hiroshima  will  be  completed  by  summer  1959.  It  is 
not  quite  certain  if  all  these  will  be  new  berths  or  merely 
extensions  of  existing  ones. 

The  mention  of  the  Japanese  Defence  Agency  brings 
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the  spotlight  on  to  an  important  step  forward  in  Japanese 
naval  construction.  On  Christmas  Day  Kawasaki  Heavy 
Industries  laid  down  the  Oyashio,  1,000  tons,  the  first  sub¬ 
marine  to  be  built  in  Japan  since  the  war.  The  new  vessel 
will  have  a  surface  speed  of  13  knots  and  an  underwater 
speed  of  19  knots.  She  will  be  fitted  with  “  conventional  ” 
diesel  and  electric  power  and  her  equipment  will  include  a 
version  of  the  Schnorkel  underwater  air  supply  apparatus. 
She  will  be  capable  of  diving  to  depths  of  150  to  200  metres. 
She  will  have  a  range  of  5,000  miles  at  10  knots  and  will 
carry  10-50  cm.  torpedoes.  Officials  emphasise  that  she  will 

be  used  purely  in  a  training  role. 

By  April  it  is  hoped  that  the  shipping  companies  to  serve 
two  new  routes  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  will 
have  been  selected  by  the  Transportation  Ministry.  The  two 


routes  are  those  to  Odessa  and  Nakhodka.  So  far  eigi^t 
companies  have  expressed  interest. 


Among  other  wartime  “  revivals,”  the  armament 
industry  is  now  beginning  again.  Ishikawajima  Heavy 
Industries  have  recently  completed  buildings  to  house  naval 
gun  testing  and  torpedo  testing  shops.  The  company  is  to 
make  guns  to  fit  in  the  guardships  for  the  Japanese  Defence 
Agency  which  are  being  built  in  the  yard. 


The  Activities  of  the  Japan  Productivity  Centre  (ii) 

By  Y.  Sakurai  (Tokyo) 


SINCE  its  establishment,  the  Japan  Productivity  Centre  has 
been  engaged  in  the  translation  and  publication  of  technical 

materials  concerning  productivity  sent  from  overseas.  In 
addition  to  this  line  of  activity,  it  established  the  Productivity 
Research  Institute  in  19S6  and  launched  systematic  study  and 
research.  Committees  have  been  respectively  organised  on  such 
subjects  as  (1)  productivity  measurement  and  distribution  of  fruits 
of  higher  productivity,  (2)  employment  problem,  (3)  service 

industry,  (4)  market  analysis,  (5)  higher  precision  of  machines  and 

tools,  and  (6)  labour  and  management  consultation  schemes. 
Experts  on  the  conunittees  are  carrying  out  analytical  studies  to 
work  out  counter-measures  for  the  problems  in  respective  fields. 

In  Japan  wnere  full  employment  does  not  exist,  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment  have  close  bearing  with 
the  problem  of  productivity  improvement.  The  Committee  on 

Employment  Problem  disclosed  its  findings  that  in  spite  of  the 
recent  investment  boom,  insufficient  capacity  of  the  metal  trades 

of  Japan  led  to  the  increase  in  import  of  finished  machines  and 
that  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  bring  about  remarkable  increase 
in  employment  which  would  have  been  otherwise  expected,  but 
it  merely  gave  rise  to  foreign  currency  crisis.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  strongly  recommended  the  promotion  of  metal  trades 
in  the  light  of  alleviation  of  employment  problems  in  Japan  and 

supply  of  new  machinery  necessary  for  automation  and  other 
technological  innovations.  'Much  attention  is  drawn  to  this 

Committee’s  findings  and  recommendation  on  reinforcement  of 
capacity  of  the  metal  trades. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  industrial  structure  of  this 
country  is  the  existence  of  underdeveloped  medium  and  small 
scale  undertakings  in  parallel  with  big  modernised  undertakings. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  urgent  tasks  incumbent  upon  the 
national  economy  is  to  modernise  medium  and  small  scale  under¬ 
takings  which  are  characterised  by  low  productivity,  low  earning 
capacity,  low  wages  and  inferior  working  conditions.  In  this 
connection,  noteworthy  is  the  statement  entitled  “  Approach  to 
Productivity  by  Dr.  Nobuo  Noda  of  the  Productivity  Research 
Institute  which  appeared  in  the  recently-published  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Productivity  Centre.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“Japan  has  so  many  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings 
that  she  is  called  the  country  of  medium  and  small  scale  imder- 
takings.  Although  medium  and  small  scale  enterprises  play  big 
roles  both  in  production  and  export,  their  productivity  is  so 
inferior  to  that  of  large-scale  undertakings  and  consequently  their 


wages  and  working  conditions  are  far  lower  than  those  of  larger 
ones.  These  defects  of  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  stem 

from  the  fact  that  most  of  such  undertakings  in  Japan  do  not 
stand  on  solid  technical  basis  of  their  own.  Unless  thii 
fundamental  weakness  is  redressed,  the  problem  of  their  low 
productivity  will  not  be  solved  merely  by  such  means  as  financial 
assistance,  tax  reduction,  or  coordination  among  medium  and 


small  scale  enterprises  themselves.  In  order  to  raise  their  product¬ 
ivity,  it  is  advisable  to  work  out  appropriate  measures,  taking  into 

account  the  following  points : 


3.  Medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  should  specialise 

in  service  industry  or  production  of  goods  in  which  they  excel 


4.  Medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  should  foster  fu 
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Japanese  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  and  their  industries’  achievements  undoubted!) 
throw  up  a  challenge  to  many  other  shipbuilding  natiom. 
The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  would  be  a  very  heavy  drop  in 
freight  rates  but  the  possibility  of  a  complete  slump  is  at 
present  unlikely. 


1.  Medium  and  small  scale  enterprises  should  engage  in 
service  industry  or  production  of  goods  which  will  not  necessitak 
competition  with  big  enterprises.  Medium  and  small  scale  under¬ 
takings  should  not  be  in  a  position  of  subordination  to  bi| 
undertakings.  Their  relations  should  be  reciprocal,  each  of  then 
maintaining  their  independence. 


2.  Efforts  should  be  exerted  to  improve  subcontract  system 
prevailing  in  Japan  so  as  to  ensure  that  orders  and  acceptance  of 
orders  be  made  on  equal  footing. 
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liine  officers  who  are  capable  enough  to  engage  in  the  activities 
of  cooperatives  for  the  benefit  of  these  undertakings. 
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5.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  amalgamate  petty  enterprises 
which  are  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  independence. 

6.  Efforts  should  be  e.xerted  to  nurture  excellent  leaders 
who  can  give  guidance  for  management  of  medium  and  small 
Kale  undertakings,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  ensured 
tut  research  institutes  and  experiment  laboratories  of  prefectural 
Ipvernments  should  concentrate  on  the  technical  guidance  and 
pistance  for  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings.  * 
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7.  Joint  establishment  and  operation  of  welfare  facilities 
I  for  workers  of  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  should  be 
i  promoted. 
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8.  Caution  should  be  exerted  for  the  effective  prevention  of 
jnnfair  competition  such  as  plagiary  of  designs,  or  acceptance  of 

orders  which  do  not  pay,  by  way  of  setting  up  simple  procedures 
to  protect  honest  employers  of  good  standing  against  such 

practices. 

“  Protection  of  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  rneasures  will  not  solve  the  problems 
inherent  in  them.  The  enforcement  of  specific  rational  counter¬ 
measures  for  each  industry  is  of  urgent  necessity.  The  first  thing 
to  be  implemented  is  minimum  wages  for  medium  and  small  scale 
undertakings  according  to  industry  along  the  line  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  tDe  Central  Wage  Council.” 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

As  mentioned  in  foregoing  paragraphs,  the  Japanese  product¬ 
ivity  increase  drive  originated  from  the  year  1953  which  was 
featured  by  the  aggravated  international  balance  of  payments 

ind  tight  fiscal  and  financial  policy.  When  the  Productivity  Centre 

formally  launched  its  activities,  Japan  was  in  e.xcessive  investment 


boom  under  the  influence  of  the  wx>rid-wide  prosperity.  Now 
Japan  is  under  tight  money  policy  again  on  account  of  her 
aggravated  international  balance.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese 
workers  or  trade  unions  are  reluctant  to  support  the  Japanese 
productivity  increase  drive  can  be  attributed  partly  to  their 
ideological  viewpoints,  but  it  rather  stems  from  historical,  social 
and  political  backgrounds  and  bitter  experiences  of  the  Japanese 
workers.  For  instance,  a  pre-war  movement  for  industrial  ration¬ 
alisation  pushed  in  the  period  of  depression  in  the  1930s  which 
resulted  in  the  mass  discharge  of  workers,  and  the  government’s 
financial  and  economic  policy  in  which  labour  has  practically  no 
voice  yet.  helped  to  ferment  labour's  psychological  mistrust 
towards  such  movement  as  productivity  increase  drive.  This 
mistrust  and  fear  of  workers  towards  the  drive  can  be  easily 
understood  by  their  way  of  conceiving  dismissal  by  employers  as 
a  social  vice.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  psychology  of  labour  also 
comes  from  the  present  conditions  of  the  Japanese  economy  in 

which  full  employment  does  not  exist  but  unemployment  and 
chronic  underemployment  prevail.  Therefore,  the  biggest  problem 
now  facing  the  Japanese  productivity  increase  drive  is  how  to 
promote  labour’s  interest  in  higher  productivity  and  how  to 
improve  productivity  under  the  given  condition.  For  increase  of 
productivity,  one  important  requisite  is  the  improvement  of 
industrial  human  relations. 

However,  the  labour  and  management  in  Japan  have  not 
been  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  institution  of  collective 
bargaining  so  that  the  psychological  friction  between  labour  and 

management  often  deteriorates  industrial  relations.  The 'respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  relations  are  imposed 

both  on  labour  and  management.  No  effort  to  increase  product¬ 
ivity  can  succeed  without  good  relations  between  management  and 
the  workers  concerned  and  measures  should  be  taken  by  them  to 
promote  such  relations.  The  Productivity  Centre  deems  its  activity 
in  this  connection  very  important  and  its  ad  hoc  Committee  on 

Labour-Management  Joint  Consultation  for  Higher  Productivity, 

in  its  report  published  in  September,  called  particular  attention 
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Trade  with  the  East 

From  Cyprus  and  the  Lebanon  (o  Japan, « 

THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

and  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary.  The  Eastern  Bank  Limited, 
link  East  and  West  through  a  system  of  one  hundred  branches 
extending  to  most  centres  of  commercial  importance  in  the  Middle 

East,  South  and  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Those  branches  provide 
complete  and  up-to-date  banking  services,  sustained  by  wide  knowledge  and 
long  experience  of  Eastern  trade,  finance  and  industry.  In  particular  an 
effective  credit  information  service  and  skilled  assistance  and  advice 
are  available  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  see3.ing  new  business 
connections  in  Asian  markets. 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 

ilitcarporated  by  Royml  Charlrr  /MJ) 

SKAO  OmCKs  3B  KISHOPSaATK,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

BranchM  in  ch«  UnicaB  Kingdom  m  M«nth«««r  and  Livarpool. 
Agancias  at  Naw  York  and  Hamburg. 

THB  KASTRRN  BANK  UMITKD 
Head  Ofll<«:  1  ind  3  Crosby  Squirt.  London.  E.C.3 
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of  the  people  concerned  to  the  need  of  labour  management  con¬ 
sultation  for  higher  productivity. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  management  towards  this  drive,  the 
employers  have  up  to  now  expressed  great  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  productivity.  As  proved  by  the  investment  boom  lasting 
over  two  years,  mechanisation  and  technotogical  innovations 
including  automation  and  industrial  use  of  atomic  energy 
positively  advanced.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  raising 
productivity  of  the  Japanese  industry  so  as  to  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  competitive  power  of  the  national  economy  which  is 
dependent  upon  international  trade.  So  far  the  productivity 
increase  drive  has  mainly  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  training 
of  top  management,  introduction  of  industrial  engineering,  and 
marketing  for  big  enterprises.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  need  of  increasing  productivity  in  medium  and  small 
scale  undertakings,  although  they  play  a  big  role  in  the  Japanese 
exports.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  differentials  between  big 
undertakings  and  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  in  respect 
of  productivity,  earning  capacity,  and  wages,  emphasis  on  the 
efforts  for  higher  productivity  should  be  shifted  to  medium  and 
small  scale  undertakings.  The  Productivity  Centre  realised  this 
point  recently  and  started  to  show  greater  concern  along  this  line. 
But  the  problem  of  medium  and  small  scale  undertakings  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  economic,  social  and  political  problems  which 


requires  synthetic  measures  to  be  worked  out  for  its  solution 
.Since  it  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be  handled  only  by  the 
Productivity  Centre,  a  thorough  study  is  required  under  its  cloit 
cooperation,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  also  of  the  labow 
and  management  of  medium  and  small  scale  enterprises. 

The  economy  of  Japan  has  shown  a  rapid  progress  over  the 
last  several  decades.  Although  the  working  conditions  which  had 
once  been  notoriously  low  were  improved  owing  to  the  post-wu 
enactment  of  social  and  labour  legislations,  including  the  Labov 
Standards  Law,  the  differentials  of  wage  level  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  still  exist  between  big  undertakings  and  medium  and 
small  scale  undertakings,  which  characterise  the  Japanese  industrial 
structure.  The  inferior  working  conditions  in  medium  and  smal 
scale  undertakings  result  from  unattained  full  employment  and 
excessive  competition  among  medium  and  small  scale  enterprisei 
The  productivity  increase  drive  eventually  aims  at  the  developmeal 
of  self-sustaining  economy  of  Japan  by  combating  these  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  and  redressing  the  defects  inherent  in  the  present 
Japanese  economy.  In  order  to  attain  this  end  it  is  indispensable 
to  secure  international  economic  cooperation  and  expansion  ol 
international  trade  through  fair  competition  in  the  international 
market. 

(Concluded) 


CIVIL  AVIATION  IN  ASIA 


CIVIL  aviatioD  'plays  a  steadily  increasing  role  in 
transportation  inside  Asian  countries  and  as  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  within  the  entire  area,  as  well  as  with  countries 
of  other  continents. 

The  Indian  Government  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  civil  aviation,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  decision  taken  in  1920  to  prepare  air  routes  between 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  Calcutta  and  Rangoon.  Since 
independence,  expenditure  on  civil  aviation  works  has  been 
gradually  increasing.  Between  1947  and  the  commencement 
of  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  about  Rs.  6.6  crores  were  spent 
on  the  building  of  aerodromes  and  providing  them  with  the 
required  equipment.  During  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  Rs.  8 
crores  were  allocated  for  farther  work  in  his  field,  while  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan  estimates  that  work  as  a  cost  of 
about  Rs.  18  crores  is  expected  to  be  started  during  that 
period,  the  provision  in  the  plan  being  about  Rs.  12.5  crores. 
The  development  of  Indian  airports  is  consistent  with  recent 
technological  advances  and  also  to  meet  India’s  obligations 
under  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  at  aerodromes  in  conformity  with  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Convention.  The  programme  for  civil  aviation 
includes  works  at  aerodromes  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  8.3  crores 
and  telecommunication  equipment — Rs.  2.8  crores. 

At  present  over  80  aerodromes  are  maintained  and 
operated  by  India’s  Civil  Aviation  department,  and  it  is 
expected  that  during  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  eight  new 
aerodroipes  and  gliderdromes  will  be  constructed  in  order 
to  provide  airfields  in  the  capitals  of  all  states  and  other 
important  towns  throughout  India. 

India’s  air  services  are  nationalised,  and  the  country 
possesses  two  air  corporations,  namely,  Indian  Airlines 
Corporation  which  serves  the  air  traffic  within  the  country, 
and  Air  India  International  connecting  India  with  many 
foreign  countries.  During  the  first  Five-Year  Plan  the  outlay 


on  the  programme  of  the  two  corporations  amounted  to 
about  Rs.  IS  crores,  as  against  the  initial  provision  of  Rs.  9i 
crores,  and  a  provision  of  Rs.  30.S  crores  has  been  made 
for  the  second  Five-Year  Plan  which  includes  Rs.  15.3  crora 
for  the  purchase  of  new  aircraft.  Other  Asian  countries  haw 
been  gradually  extending  their  internal,  and  in  some  cases 
external,  services.  > 

International  airlines  operating  from  western  countries 
have  been  expanding.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  it 
was  only  in  1927  that  Imperial  Airways,  a  predecessor  of 
BOAC,  were  able  to  offer  their  first  through  service  from 
Britain  to  the  Far  East  and  that  at  that  time  the  route  went 
only  as  far  as  India.  Great  progress  in  increasing  the  servica 
expanding  the  routes,  and  shortening  the  time  of  flying,  has 
been  achieved  over  the  years.  BOAC  introduced  the 
Britannia  102  services  last  year  between  London  and  Sydney 
via  Pakistan,  India  and  Singapore ;  Tokyo  via  Hong  Rong; 
Aden ;  Colombo  and  Singapore. 

In  January  this  year  BOAC  placed  an  order  for  35 
Vickers  VCIO  pure  jet  airliners,  and  it  is  significant  that 
these  planes  are  primarily  for  use  on  the  eastern  and  Africaa 
routes.  The  VCIO  is  to  be  capable  of  operating  fr<Mn  high 
altitude  airports  in  hot  weather  and  clearly  shows  the 
importance  attached  by  BOAC  to  the  development  of  their 
air  traffic  to  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Other  international  airlines  have  been  paying  increased 
attention  to  Far  Eastern  routes.  Swissair  refer  in  their  1957 
annual  survey  to  the  fact  that  an  increased  activity  during 
that  year  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  due  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  route  to  the  Far  East,  and  extension  of 
other  services. 

In  January,  Scandinavian  Airlines  System  started  a  new 
air  route  linking  Scandinavia  with  Djakarta,  Indonesia 
Negotiations  with  the  Indonesian  Government  started  in  the 
spring  of  1957  and  the  route  was  granted  to  SAS  last  October- 
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There’s  Big  Money  in  Branchlines  .  .  . 

.  .  .  but  you  must  have  the  right  aircraft  for  the  job.  The  turboprop- 
powered  Dart  Herald  is  ideal;  it  cruises  at  275  m.p.h.  and  carries 
43  passengers  or  nearly  5  tons  of  freight  —  or  combinations  of  both.  '  ' 

Its  range  is  1,400  miles  with  a  6,200  lb.  payload. 

Cheap  to  operate,  easy  to  maintain,  comfortable  to  travel  in,  the 
pressurised  Dart  Herald  —  with  its  renowned  Rolls-Royce 
engines  —  is  made-to-measure  for  short-  and  medium-range  air 
routes  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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The  British  Cinematograph  Industries  and  Asia 

By  H,  A,  Bridges 

(Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Kinematograph  Manufacturers  Ltd.) 


Although  equipment  for  cinemas,  film  studios  and 
film  laboratories  has  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  time  Friese-Green  was  successful 
in  producing  the  first  moving  film  more  than  60  years  ago, 
the  export  of  this  type  of  equipment  from  the  United 
Kingdom  is  virtually  a  post-war  development  but  so  rapid 
has  been  the  expansion  of  trade  that  the  United  Kingdom 
now  stands  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  supplying 
cine  equipment  to  the  world  markets. 

The  majority  of  the  various  items  of  cine  equipment 
are  high  precision  engineering  jobs,  work  in  which  British 
manufacturers  excel  and  British  cine  equipment  maintains 
ail  the  high  traditions  of  quality  manufacture  for  which 
British  goods  are  so  justly  famous  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  major  elements  in  the  rapid  expansion 
of  British  cine  exports  has  been  their  reputation  for  value 
and  quality  which  has  been  built  up  since  the  war  and  the 
satisfaction  which  users  have  found  in  the  equipment  which 
they  have  purchased.  The  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry 
is  fully  backed  by  first  class  design  and  research  services 
which  are  completely  modern  in  outlook.  Thus  the  equip¬ 
ment  produced  is  absolutely  up-to-date  in  design  and 
performance,  an  aspect  for  which  much  stimulation  has 
been  obtained  from  the  competition  offered  to  the  cinema 
by  radio  and  television.  For  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
British  cine  equipment  manufacturers  that  by  virtue  of  the 
insight  gained  from  those  media  of  high  fidelity  sound  and 
high  definition  pictures,  the  cinema  audiences  in  the  United 
Kingdom  look  for  the  highest  quality  in  both  the  sound 
and  the  vision  of  the  films  presented  at  their  local  cinema. 
Similarly  the  comfort  of  a  cinema  seat  must  compete  with 
that  of  an  easy  chair  at  home.  This  point  of  view,  of 
course,  represents  a  challenge  to  the  cine  equipment 
manufacturer  and  it  is  one  which  has  been  very  successfully 
met  by  the  British  manufacturer  with  corresponding  benefits 
to  the  purchaser  abroad  since  no  matter  what  its  destination 
may  be,  all  the  equipment  is  built  to  the  same  rigorous 
specification  and  produced'  under  the  same  strict  methods  of 
control. 

The  range  of  equipment  produced  by  British  cine 
manufacturers  includes  Cameras,  Camera  Heads,  Studio 
Lighting  Equipment,  Camera  Dollies.  Microphone  Booms'. 
Sound  Recording  Apparatus,  Film  Stock,  Printing  and 
Developing  Machines,  Editing  Machines.  Footage  Number¬ 
ing  Machines.  Track  Readers,  Film  Waxers,  Film  Cleaners, 
Synchronisers,  Projectors,  Rectifiers,  Rewinders  and  Rewind 
Benches,  Splicers,  Storage  Cabinets.  Sound  Reproducing 
Equipment,  Projection  Arc  Lamps  and  Mirrors,  Camera  and 
Projection  Lenses,  Screens  and  Screen  Frames,  Stage 
Lighting  Equipment,  Dimmers,  Seating  and  Furnishings. 
This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  the  very  full  range  which  British  cine  equipment 
covers.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  truthfully  said  that  every  single 
item  required  from  the  shooting  of  a  film  to  putting  it  on 
the  screen,  including  the  thousand  and  one  accessories 


needed  in  the  studio,  the  laboratory  and  the  auditorium  and 
projection  box  can  be  obtained  from  manufacturers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Their  products  cover  not  only  the 
standard  ratio  but  also  the  new  wide-screen  ratios ;  in  fact 
when  the  new  systems  were  introduced  some  three  years  ago 
British  manufacturers  were  among  the  first  in  the  world  to 
adapt  their  existing  equipment  and  develop  new  designs  for 
the  showing  of  wide-screen  films.  Similarly  with  magnetic 
sound. 

In  addition  to  35mm  apparatus  for  the  professional 
cinema,  the  industry  also  caters  in  full  for  the  amateur 
enthusiast  and  many  companies  supply  the  so-called  sub¬ 
standard  apparatus  (16mm  and  8mm)  together  with  all  the 
necessary  accessories.  This  leads  to  an  aspect  of  the  film 
world  which  is  very  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more 
important  —  the  use  of  films  in  the  commercial,  industrial, 
educational  and  military  fields,  mainly  in  the  16mm  format. 
Most  people  will  be  familiar  with  the  advertising  film  pro¬ 
jected  on  to  a  rear-projection  screen  in  a  shop  window  but 
the  use  of  films  by  industry  has  now  gone  far  beyond  mere 
selling  and  public  relations  and  literally  hundreds  of  firmi 
today  are  using  films  for  training  both  technical  and  sales 
staff,  for  improving  human  relations  in  industry,  for  research 
work,  for  health  and  safety  work  in  factories,  for  guiding 
boys  and  girls  in  the  choice  of  a  career,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  Similar  use  of  the  film  is  also  made  in  the 
educational  and  military  fields. 

That  British  cinema  equipment  is  already  well-knovNi 
in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  is  proved  by  the  figures 
given  in  the  attached  table  from  which  it  will  be  seen  thit 
sales  in  these  markets  are,  overall,  on  an  increasing  scab 
year  by  year.  In  many  cases  the  entire  project  of  equipping 
a  cinema  is  being  left  in  the  hands  of  one  firm. 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cine  equipmeb 
makers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  the  design  and  efficient 
of  their  products  continually  under  review,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  periodical  announcements  of  new  types  of  apparatus 
seating,  etc.,  and  these  products  are  built  to  the  highcf 
standards  of  British  engineering  skill. 


EXPORTS  OF  CINEMATOGRAPH  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  EAST  ASIAN  MARKETl 


1951 

1952 

1953  1954 

1955 

1956 

195f 

(In  £  Sterling) 

Afghanistan 

1  574 

— 

1.970  29 

1,666 

67 

671 

India 

33,265 

85,542 

80,815  66,200 

139,691 

175,153 

118.64 

Pakistan 

26,219 

25,049 

14,546  51,823 

39,082 

22,487 

17.531 

Ceylon 

18,916 

28,388 

18,147  20,116 

16,638 

41,263 

19,j 

Burma 

28,322 

30,054 

23,258  39,290 

22,873 

17,884 

98,01 

Malaya  & 

Singapore 

73,825 

119,586 

12,112  47,006 

69,571 

69,821 

59,0)1 

Thailand 

6,460 

16,402 

9,538  6,109 

13,414 

16,345 

16,59^ 

Indonesia 

4,205 

8,206 

28,249  5,129 

16,609 

18,878 

6,101 

Philippines 

8 

151 

296  136 

28 

429 

1,91! 

Japan 

4,018 

20,207 

27,849  25,463 

10,756 

29,017 

41,5S 

Hong  Kong  65,826 

44,339  15,582  14,375 

14,020 

22,691 

80,09 

China 

29,374 

10,057 

24,603  25,823 

11,734 

22,624 

16.3« 

Formosa 

— 

— 

1,215  — 

— 

— 

— 

Korea 

— 

— 

—  — 

— 

— 
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Everything  for  the  Motion  Picture  industry 


CINEMA 


GAUMONT-KALEE 

PROJECTION  &  SOUND  EQUIPMENT 
HIGH  DEFINITION  LENSES  • 
ANAMORPHIC  LENSES 
ARC  LAMPS  .  RECTIFIERS 
QNEMA  SCREENS  -  FRAMES 
MAGNASCOPIC  MASKING  GEAR 
SEATING 

STAGE  DRAPERIES  &  GEAR 

CAMERAS  •  LENSES 
OPTICAL  &  MAGNETIC  SOUND 
RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
CAMERA  CRANES  •  DOLLIES 
INDEPENDENT  FRAME  EQUIPMENT 
FILM  EDITING  EQUIPMPENT 


RANK  PRECISION  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 

G.B-KALEE  DIVISION  *  37-41  MORTIMER  STREET  *  LONDON  ■  W.l  *  ENGLAND 


FILM  STUDIO 


Turner 


/. 


lUdto— Tdcvitlon — Photo  ComorM 

ELEKTROIMPEX  — 

HUNGARY 
Hungarian  Trading  Company 
for  Tolooommunioation  and 
Prooioion  Coodo 
■udopost  V.,  Nidor  uJI,  Hunoory 
Letters:  ludepett  i2,  KO.IJH 
Telogrems:  ELEKTRO  lUDAPEST 

Sound  Amplifier  Inttallefiom  — 
hibIk-Addreu  System  for  Sports 
Stedie  —  Loudspeakers  —  Race- 
Hnish  Recordtnq  Apparatus  — 
Selenium,  Vahre  and  tank  Raetl- 
fiers  —  Accumulator  Charqlno 
Equipment  —  Apparatus  for  Rra 
Slqnalllnq  —  Radio  RaceWInq 
Apparatia  —  Television  Sets  — 
Tape  Recorders  —  litiHn.  Soued- 
Hlm  Protectors  —  Photo  Camaras 

—  Telescopes  —  MaqnHylnq 
Classes  —  Spectacle  Lenses  — 
Spectacle  Frames  —  Vacuum  Rashs 

—  Alarm  Clocks  —  Special  Clocks 


AYLf  SBU«Y 


CHAIRS  FOR  THEATRES,  CINEMAS 
LECTURE  HALLS  &  SPORTS  STADIUMS 


W.  W.  TURNER  &  COMPANY-LIMITED 

STATION  ROAD,  NORTHFIELD  28  NEWMAN  STREET 

BIRMINGHAM  3  1'  LONDON  .W1 

Miory  1171  MUSaum  02]t 
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Company  Meeting 

The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 

A  SATISFACTORY  YEAR,  BVT  IMMEDIATE  OUTLOOK  UNCERTAIN 

I 

Mr.  C.  Blaker  on  Unresolved  Political  Problems 


The  Ordinary  Yearly  General  Meeting 
of  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  was  held  on  March  14  at 
the  Head  Oflice  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  C.  Blaker,  M.C.,  E.D.,  the  Chair¬ 
man.  presided  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said:  The  profit  for  the  year 
amounts  to  $21,035,543,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $400,000  over  last  year's 
figure.  It  is  proposed  that  a  sum  of 
$4,000,000  should  again  be  written  off 
Bank  Premises  and,  after  allowing  for 
this  transfer  and  the  interim  dividend  of 
£2  per  share,  the  directors  recommend 
the  payment  of  a  final  dividend  of 
£1  12s.  6d.  per  share,  leaving  a  balance 
of  just  over  $2,000,000  to  be  carried 
forward. 

Turning  to  the  balance  sheet,  Current.  . 
Deposit  and  Other  Accounts  show  a  rise 
of  $131,000,000  mainly  due  to  higher 
Fixed  Deposits.  Acceptances  on  behalf 
of  Customers  show  an  increase  and  the 
total  has  now  exceeded  the  figure  of  two 
years  ago.  Both  Cash  in  Hand  and 
Money  at  Call  and  .Short  Notice  are 
higher  than  last  year  but  the  main 
changes  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
British  and  Other  Government  Treasury 
Bills  and  Trade  Bills  Discounted,  the 
former  increasing  by  $204,000,000  while 
the  latter  decreased  by  $110,000,000. 
Advances  also  show  a  slight  decrease  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  large  part  of  our 
increased  deposits  have  been  utilised  in 
Treasury  Bills  as  opposed  to  the  financing 
of  trade.  This  is  unfortunately  a  sign  of 
the  generally  lower  commodity  prices 
and  a  slackening  of  trade  in  the  areas  in 
which  we  operate. 

On  the  whole  we  can  look  back  on  a 
satisfactory  year  but  as  shareholders 
will  see  from  the  printed  Statement, 
economic  conditions  in  many  eastern 
territories  have  been  unfavourable  and 
the  immediate  outlook  can  only  be 
regarded  as  uncertain.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  coming  year  will  prove 
as  profitable  as  the  last  but  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  hope  that  we  may  not  find 
it  necessary  to  allocate  any  further  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  our 
British  Government  securities,  which  has 
been  such  a  disturbing  feature  of  the 
last  few  years. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  adopted. 

CHAIRMAN’S  STATEMENT 

The  following  is  extract  from  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  printed  statement: 

During  the  past  year  there  was  very 
little  improvement  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  The  outstand¬ 


ing  problems. in  the  Middle  East  seemed 
no  nearer  solution  and  in  spite  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  disarmament  and  proposals 
for  high  level  talks,  the  main  issues 
between  the  two  sides  still  remained  un¬ 
resolved. 

'  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
west,  and  the  United  States  in  particular, 
have  suffered  a  severe  political  reverse 
due  to  the  strategic  consequences  of  the 
Russian  advances  in  technology.  It  would 
seem  doubtful  whether  the  present  policies 
will  meet  this  changed  situation  and  the 
demand  for  a  more  positive  approach  to 
break  the  deadlock  seems  likely  to  gain 
in  intensity. 

,  THE  ECONOMIC  PICTURE 

The  economic  picture  has  been  some¬ 
what  mixed  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  in 
1958  the  danger  most  to  be  guarded 
against  is  rising  costs  or  falling  produc¬ 
tion;  whether  in  fact  the  inflationary 
tendencies  that  have  been  so  much  a 
feature  of  the  post-war  era  are  still 
growing  or  whether  a  period  of  deflation 
is  about  to  set  in.  Whatever  the  future 
may  hold  the  present  situation,  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
and  a  considerable  drop  in  commodity 
prices,  has  pressed  heavily  on  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  eastern  countries  in 
which  we  operate  and  this  must  inevitably 
slow  up  their  progress. 

During  the  year  many  currencies 
suffered  a  period  of  considerable  strain 
and  in  Europe  the  problem  was 
aggravated  by  the  strength  of  the  Deutsche 
Mark,  the  weakness  of  the  French  Franc 
and  the  rise  in  wages  and  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sterling  once  again 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  speculative 
pressure  and  in  September  the  bank  rate 
was. raised  to  7%,  the  highest  since  1921, 
with  restrictions  on  both  bank  advances 
and  expenditure  by  local  authorities. 
These  measures  halted  the  drain  on  the 
sterling  area  reserves  and  as  a  result  the 
short-term  position  has  greatly  improved, 
hut  judgment  mUst  be  deferred  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  over-riding  problem 
of  keeping  British  costs  in  line  with  those 
of  her  competitors  has  been  solved. 

These  recurring  currency  crises  have 
evoked  serious  consideration  as  to 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  the  United 
Kingdom  to  maintain  sterling  as  an 
international  currency.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  bank  such  as  ours,  mainly 
concerned  with  the  financing  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  any  suggestion  that 
sterling  should  abrogate  the  role  it  has 


held  for  so  long,  can  only  be  viewed  with 
apprehension.  Notwithstanding  periodi 
of  distrust  from  time  to  time  in  receol 
years,  no  currency  has  yet  been  found 
able  to  take  the  place  of  sterling  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  multitude  of 
transactions  which  make  up  the  settk- 
ment  of  trade  in  our  particular  area  alone 
could  be  cleared  without  the  facilities 
sterling  and  the  City  of  London  provide. 

The  common  market,  composed  of 
France,  Western  Germany,  Italy  and  the 
Benelux  countries,  officially  came  into 
being  on  January  I,  1958,  but  the  wider 
free  trade  area,  which  is  to  be  established 
around  these  countries  and  which  is 
intended  to  comprise  most  of  Europe  as 
well,  has  still  many  bridges  to  cross. 

ASIA 

The  political  situation  in  the  Far  East 
shows  little  outward  change.  Many 
outstanding  problems  still  remain  un¬ 
solved  but  while  it  would  be  unwise  to 
be  complacent  at  a  state  of  affairs  with 
so  many  explosive  possibilities,  the  fact 
that  local  disturbances  have  not  spread 
gives  ground  for  satisfaction.  Deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  terms  of  trade,  which  has 
resulted  in  a 'general  fall  in  the  foreign 
exchange  reserves  of  most  countries  in 
the  area,  is  the  most  disturbing  economic 
feature.  It  is  imfortunate  that  this  state 
of  affairs  should  have  occurred  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  various  development 
programmes  require  outside  capital,  the 
demand  for  which  throughout  the  world 
is  so  active.  Actually  considerable 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  granted  to 
the  area  during  the  past  year  through 
such  media  as  the  International  Bank, 
various  United  States  agencies  and  the 
Colombo  Plan,  but  there  are  signs  that 
these  supplies  are  not  unlimited.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
attract  to  a  greater  extent  the  flow  of 
private  capital  but  Asian  countries  should 
not  forget  that  there  is  already  consider¬ 
able  competition  from  other  areas  for 
what  is  available.  Foreign  capital  has  in 
the  past  done  much  to  assist  the 
industrialisation  of  many  countries  and 
continues  today  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  those  that  are  most  advanced 
It  is  now  being  more  generally  realised 
that  foreign  investment  is  not  necessarily 
tarred  with  the  colonial  brush  but  recent 
events  in  Indonesia  have  shown  the  dis¬ 
rupting  effects  that  extreme  nationalism 
can  have  on  a  nation’s  economy. 

The  statement  then  reviewed  in  detail 
the  conditions  in  the  territories  in  whick 
the  Bank  has  interests. 
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East  Africa’s  prospects  as  a  country  of 
development  are  far  greater  than  may  be  supposed. 
Rich  potentialities  exist  amongst  both  the  African 
and  non-African  population.  The  National 
Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  Limited — a  recent 
amalgamation  between  the  National  Bank  of 
India  and  Grindlays  Bank — serves  Tanganyika, 
Uganda,  Kenya,  Zanzibar  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  will  gladly  give  details  of 
commercial  conditions  in  this  area  which 
predominantly  ‘Buys  British’  already.  Enquiries 
are  welcomed  at  the  Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2  London  Branches:  54,  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.I  •  13,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W.l 

Shipping,  Passage  and  Insurance  Departments:  9,  TUFTON  STREET,  S,W.I 

Branches  In:  INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  CEYLON  •  BURMA  KENYA  •  UGANDA  •  TANGANYIKA  •  ZANZIBAR  •  ADEN  •  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE  AND  NORTHERN  AND 
SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  Bankers  to  the  Government  in:  ADEN  •  KENYA  •  UGANDA  •  ZANZIBAR  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATB 
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Company  Meeting 

NATIONAL  OVERSEAS  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK 

FUSION  SSfOOTHI.Y  AUCOMPIJSHFD 


'FHE  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
National  Overseas  and  Grindlays 
^nk  Lii^ited  was  held  on  April  I  in 
London. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
circulated  statement  of  the  chairman. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Michie. 

The  physical  amalgamation  of  the 
National  Bank  of  India  Ltd.  and 
Grindlays  Bank  Ltd.  into  the  National 
Overseas  and  Grindlays  Bank  Ltd.  took 
effect  from  the  1st  January  1958,  so, 
while  this  is  the  first  report  to  the  share¬ 
holders  under  the  new  name,  the  accounts 
for  1957  perforce  are  presented  in  the 
previous  form. 

Despite  the  enormous  amount  of 
detail^  work  involved,  thanks  to  the 
organising  ability  of  those  specially 
seconded  to  the  task  and  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  staffs  of  both  Banks,  the 
fusion  was  accomplished  wonderfully 
smoothly  and  I  hope  without  incon¬ 
venience  to  our  customers.  In  a  complex 
operation  of  this  kind  to  foresee  and 
anticipate  every  difficulty  would  be  super¬ 
human  but  I  am  satisfied  that  any  out¬ 
standing  problems  will  be  dispos^  of 
with  the  sympathy  and  understanding 


which  were  the  keynotes  of  the  whole 
operation. 

We  have  established  a  54  Parliament 
Street  Committee  of  five  members,  all  of 
whom  were  on  the  Board  of  Grindlays 
Bank  Ltd.  This  Committee  will  assist 
the  Management  to  deal  expeditiously 
with  the  large  number  of  accounts  which 
they  hold  and  so  maintain  the  very  high 
standard  of  service  associated  with  the 
name  Grindlays. 

PROFIT  AND  DIVIDENDS 

Turning  to  figures,  the  total  of  our  Con¬ 
solidated  Balance  Sheet  at  £162,105,220 
shows  a  small  reduction  and  our  net 
profit  is  £5.345  lower  at  £427,490.  As 
usual  this  figure  is  arrived  at  after  full 
provision  for  taxation,  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts  and  other  necessary 
reservations.  Two  interim  dividends  each 
of  7i  percent  have  been  declared  making 
a  total  unchanged  distribution  of  15 
percent.  . 

During  1957  Government  securities 
again  fell  considerably  in  value  —  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  fortunately  has  recently  been 
reversed  —  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  these  temporary  losses  as  in 
the  past  have  been  provided  against 


internally. 

INDIA.  1957  was  a  difficult  year  and 
at  the  moment  prospects  for  1958  promise 
little  if  any  alleviation  of  her  financial 
problems;  in  fact  due  to  a  poor  monsoon 
the  food  situation  is  less  favourable  than 
in  recent  years  and  that  means  more 
imports  and  a  greater  drain  on  monetary 
reserves. 

When  a  country  is  in  process  of  an 
industrial  expansion  at  a  rate  far  in  excess 
of  its  own  savings  this  combined  with  a 
fall  in  the  values  of  its  basic  exports,  i.e. 
Jute  products.  Tea  and  Cotton  Goods,  is 
doubly  hurtful.  The  new  investments 
absorb  sterling  balances  which  previously 
yielded  interest;  alternatively  fhey  are 
being  built  with  the  help  of  borrowed 
money  on  which  in  some  form  or 
another  and  at  some  time  or  other  interest 
will  have  to  be  paid.  Therefore  temporarily 
there  is  a  large  element  of  inflation  in  the 
phase  through  which  India  is  passing. 

Internally  money  is  tight  and  too  cheap 
and  the  Government  have  asked  Banks  to 
reduce  their  lendings.  This  process  would 
be  easier  if  Government  itself  paid  its 
dues  more  promptly  and  recognised  that 
money  too  is  a  commodity  which  should 
only  be  cheap  if  it  is  plentiful. 

PAKISTAN.  The  economy  of  Pakistan 
is  also  under  strain  and  her  trade  deficit 
for  1957  is  estimated  at  over  £35,000,000 
which  compares  with  surpluses  of 
£1,000.000  and  £24,000,000  respectively  for 
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the  two  previous  years. 

Internally  money  is  in  fair  supply  in 
Pakistan  but  as  is  now  much  more 
generally  realised  it  is  trade  balances  and 
external  reserves  that  really  matter  and 
Pakistan  has  a  stern  fight  ahead  of  her. 
Nevertheless  prospects  for  1958  are  more 
favourable  but  much  depends  on  food 
production  and  the  slowing  down  of 
purchases  of  capital  goods  from  overseas. 
The  Sui  Gas  Scheme  is  also  increasingly 
helpful  by  saving  imports  of  fuel. 

CEYLON.  Last  year  I  was  able  to  re¬ 
port  a  buoyant  economy;  good  prices  for 
tea  and  an  increased  balance  of  trade,  the 
only  clouds  being  labour  relations  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  port  of  Colombo  and  the 
continued  talk  of  nationalisation  of  tea 
estates. 

Since  then  tea  prices  have  been  volatile 
and  generally  lower  and  rubber  prices  also 
lower,  while  recently  conditions  in  the 


port  of  Colombo  have  been  chaotic  and 
have  caused  a  severe  and  crippling  hold 
up  of  exports. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

The  reduction  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Rate  to  5  percent  in  February  1957, 
proved  to  be  an  over-optimistic  step  and 
on  September  19  last,  circumstances 
demanded  that  it  be  again  raised,  this 
time  drastically  to  7  percent.  This  un¬ 
palatable  medicine  seems  to  be  working 
although  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  just  warned  us  against  being 
too  complaisant  about  our  progress.  There 
is  indeed  no  panacea  in  monetary  policies 
by  themselves.  If  they  have  the  desired 
effects  of  making  us  as  a  country  not  only 
tighten  our  belts  but  also  gird  up  our 
loins  then  all  will  be  well  —  otherwise  no. 

I  have  commented  in  each  of  my  last 
two  statements  on  the  disparity  between 


money  rates  in  countries  where  it  is 
certainly  as  scarce  as  it  is  here  and  thow^ 
prevailing  in  London.  One  result  of  thiu 
disparity  is  a  very  natural  one  —  fori 
industries  and  businesses  to  endeavour  toj 
borrow  as  largely  as  possible  where  moneyK 
is  "cheap”  and  as  little  as  possible  whw 
it  is  not  only  considerably  more  expensivtl 
but  much  harder  to  come  by.  This  facsi 
is  not  making  our  role  as  overseas  banketll  | 
any  easier  particularly  as  competition  fo^jl 
deposits  is  growing  in  every  sphere  of  our' 
activities.  It  is  therefore  with  interested 
sincerity  that  I  hope  for  an  easier  money 
market  in  this  country  and  its  re-opening 
on  a  larger  scale  to  overseas  borrowers. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  other  than  a 
difficult  year  for  commerce,  industry  and 
their  handmaiden  banking  but  that  is  no 
justification  for  pessimism  and  I  look 
forward  albeit  not  immediately  to  a 
resumption  of  progress. 


IVEST  GERMAN  TRADE  BOOM  WITH  ASIA 


WEST  Germany’s  exports  to  Asia  rose  from  DM3,243.4 
million  in  1956  by  nearly  30  percent  to  DM4,196.3 
million  in  1957,  and  as  her  imports  from  that  region 
show  an  increase  of  under  7  percent  (from  DM2,691.1  million' 
in  1956  to  DM2,865.9  million  in  1957),  Germany’s  favourable 
trade  balance  with  Asia  has  more  than  doubled  from  DMSS2 
million  in  1956  to  DM1,330  million  in  1957. 

German  authorities  as  well  as  the  Federation  of  German 
Industries  and  individual  firms  fully  realise  the  importance  of 
Asian  markets  and  are  anxious  to  continue  to  develop  their 
trade  with  Asia.  In  the  case  of  India,  German  exports  topped 
the  DM1,000  million  mark  in  1957.  India  is  the  second  largest 
German  overseas '  market  (The  US  being  the  biggest,  while 
some  European  countries  represent  the  biggest  overall  markets 
for  German  exports).  The  importance  attached  to  the  Indian 
market  was  demonstrated  recently  by  the  German  Government 
signing  a  deferred  payments  agreement  which  referred  to 

the  Rourkela  steel  project.  German  industrialists  are  urging 

their  Government  to  extend  this  type  of  cooperation  with  India 

to  other  export  deals  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuous  flow  of 
German  goods  to  this  market.  They  advocate  their  request  by 
stressing  the  political  stability  of  India,  the  already  achieved 
high  level  of  German  exports  to  that  country  and  their  desire 
to  expand  these  exports  (or  at  least  to  keep  them  at  the  present 
level).  At  the  same  time  they  point  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
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has  an  overall  favourable  trade  balance  and  a  very  large  favour¬ 
able  trade  balance  in  her  trade  with  India.  As  India  requires 
outside  financial  assistance  for  the  execution  of  her  develop¬ 
ment  plans,  some  German  industrialists  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  the  mutual  interest  of  both  countries  if  some  of  these 
German  financial  assets  would  be  used  to  grant  India  long¬ 
term  credits  for  purchases  in  Germany.  The  threat  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  recession  in  the  West  adds  to  the  urgency  of  securing 
orders  from  other  areas. 

West  Germany’s  trade  with  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Imports  Exports 


1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

Afghanistan 

32.9 

15.4 

18.5 

35.4 

Burma 

19.3 

15.5 

63.5 

60.5 

British  N.  Borneo 

18.5 

20.5 

3.6 

5.7 

Ceylon 

50.6 

52.8 

38.5 

33.5 

Formosa 

12.1 

13.4 

33.2 

28.3 

China 

172.8 

222.9 

199.7 

155.8 

Hong  Kong 

21.4 

17.3 

114.6 

84.8 

India 

252.2 

189.2 

1,126.5 

819.0 

Portug.  India 

47.4 

48.1 

8.4 

7.8 

Indonesia 

334.7 

326.2 

309.2 

285.2 

Japan 

228.3 

119.8 

468.7 

259.4 

Korea  (South) 

3.9 

6.2 

67.7 

57.3 

Pakistan 

131.9 

120.6 

164.9 

124.0 

Malaya  &  Singapore 

221.2 

265.4 

125.5 

125.3 

Thailand 

36.0 

30.4 

114.4 

90.5 

Cambodia 

3.6 

4.1 

9.7 

6.9 

Laos 

— 

— 

5.5 

3.1 

Viet  Nam  (South) 

8.2 

3.3 

71.3 

39.5 

Philippines 

217.2 

190.7 

114.1 

81.4 

(All  figures  in  million  D.  Marks) 

A  considerable  amount  of  Asian  commodities  are  bought 
by  Germany  through  third  countries.  In  the  case  of  Indonesia, 


Germany  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  oVer  330  million  DM 
in  1957  but  her  direct  purchases  in  Indonesia  amounted  t(t 

only  DM77  million  during  the  same  year.  Some  Asian  countries 
consider  that  in  many  cases  an  increase  of  their  direct  exports 
to  Germany  would  be  an  advantage  and  are  making  efforts  in 
this  direction.  On  the  question  of  currency  in  which  the  deals 
should  be  concluded,  the  President  of  the  Philippines  National 
Bank  advocated  during  his  recent  visit  to  Bonn  that  settlements 

should  be  made  in  DM  and  not  in  US  dollars. 
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HOCHTIEF  AG 

ESSEN  •  GERMANY 


WORLD-WIDE 

CONTRACTORS 


POWER  STATIONS  •  DAMS  •  TUNNELS 
INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTIONS 
MIDGES  *  HIGHWAYS  •  BUILDINGS 
HARBOURS  •  FURNACE  INSTALLATIONS 
COMPRESSED.  AIR  FOUNDATIONS 
PRESTRESSED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTIONS 

Port  of  Kandia  (India) 


TRAINING  ASIANS  IN  WESTERN  GERMANY 


Recognition  that  the  welfare  of  one  nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  has  spread 

throughout  the  world,  particularly  so  in  the  last  decade. 
The  fact  is  inescapable  that  poverty  and  squalor  are  hot-beds 
of  unrest;  in  an  ever-smaller  world  no  nation  can  remain 
doof  from  the  consequences  of  upheavals  of  any  sort. 

The  intended  aim  of  a  whole  series  of  projects  and 
usistance  schemes  originating  in  the  West  has  been  to  en¬ 
courage  the  economic  development  of  those  countries  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  did  not  take  part  in  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  last  century.  Such  projects  and  schemes 

have  envisaged  a  mobilisation  of  the  resources  of  the 
countries  concerned,  either  through  the  development  of 

mineral  wealth  or  other  kinds  of  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grammes. 

The  training  of  young  people  abroad  to  become  skilled 
workers,  engineers,  scientists  and  teachers  back  in  their  own 
countries,  forms  no  insignificant  part  of  such  technical 

assistance  programmes.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  German 

industry,  in  particular,  has  started  to  play  its  part  with  other 
western  industrial  nations  in  giving  such  training ;  it  is 
imparting  its  technical  experience  to  young  people  of  all 
nations  and  letting  them  study  results  obtained.  ‘German 
industrial  undertakings  are  making  available  not  only 
extraordinarily  large  sums  of  money  but  above  all,  a  large 

lumber  of  trainee  posts.  Many  thousands  of  foreign 


engineers,  foremen,  students,  trainees  and  apprentices  are 
profiting  from  the  funds  made  available.  Apprentices  and 

trainees  often  find  a  place  in  industry  through  the  Student 

Exchange  Scheme  or  the  Karl-Duisberg-Gesellschaft  and 

similar  institutions. 

Engineers  and  foremen  usually  come  to  the  German 
Federal  Republic  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  large 
industrial  installations  abroad.  They  are  given  a-  special 
course  of  training  for  the  jobs  they  wiU  fill  at  such  new 
insUllations  when  they  return  to  their  homeland. 

The  training  given  to  specialist  engineers,  shift  foremen 

and  first  hands,  is  a  field  in  which  an  international  exchange 

of  experience  is  particularly  worth  while.  It  is  in  the  interest 

of  any  German  him  building  a  new  plant  in  any  part  of  the 
world  (for  example,  iron  and  steel  plants,  electric  power 
stations,  dams)  to  concern  itself  with  more  than  the  mere 
installation  of  such  a  plant  and  to  see  that  it  can  be  operated 
satisfactorily  afterwards.  The  concentrated  efforts  being 

made  in  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far  East  to  raise  the  standard 

of  Uving  appreciably  by  the  swift  erection  of  basic  industries, 
require  the  new  plants  to  go  into  production  on  the  scale 
planned  right  from  the  word  “go.” 

The  young  countries  engaged  in  industrialisation  seldom 
have  skilled  labour  at  their  disposal.  Practical  experience  in 
the  production  and  processing  of  steel,  for  example,  cannot 

be  gained  at  home.  The  general  shortage  of  skilled  engineers 
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FOR  NEARLY  4  DECADES  . . . 

.  .  .  we  have  had  contacts  with  the  German 
industry.  If  you  wish  to  come  in  contact  with 
certain  manufacturers  please  write  to  us  and  be 
sure  that  we  are  able  to  give  you  our  assistance. 

We  are  publishers  of 

Consumer  Goods-EXPORT-MARKT 

Machinery-EXPORT-MARKT 

Electrical-EXPORT-MARKT 

Agricultural  Machinery-EXPORT-MARKT 

Automotive-EXPORT-MARKT 

Please  ask  for  a  copy  and  the  Subscription 
Rates.  These  magazines  will  give  you  possibilities 
to  be  informed  about  the  production  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  German  industry. 

EXPORT-MARKT 


EXPORTZEITSCHRIFTEN-VERLAG 

VOGEL-VERLAG 

WUERZBURG  (GERMANY) 


throughout  the  world,  moreover,  has  made  it  impossible  to 
send  such  engineers  abroad  to  supervise  new  plants.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  young  foreign  engineers  and  skilled 
workers  are  usually  given  special  training  in  Germany  to 
extend  the  knowledge  they  possess  and  enable  them  to  take 
up  jobs  as  works  managers,  deputy-managers,  shift  engineers 
and  foremen,  etc.  In  addition  to  their  normal  work,  they 
will  have  the  future  task  of  imparting  most  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  Germany  to  the  coming 
generation  in  their  own  countries. 

The  fact  that  some  German  firms  normally  have  an 
average  of  over  200  foreigners  from  more  than  20  nations 
as  trainees  with  them,  makes  the  necessity  of  a  large  and 
smoothly  functioning  organisation  for  the  trainees  under¬ 
standable.  The  many  problems  to  be  dealt  with  —  from  the 
great  disparity  in  the  vocational  knowledge  of  the  trainees 
and  in  national  characteristics  and  interests,  to  the  language 
barrier,  different  ways  of  life,  not  to  mention  religious 
customs  —  creates  a  situation  which  can  only  be  mastered 
with  infinite  tact.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  aim  is  not  solely 
to  impart  special  knowledge  to  the  young  foreigners  during 
their  course  of  training  in  Germany ;  they  should  also  gain 
a  representative  and  lasting  personal  impression  of  country 
and  people.  For  this  reason,  ihe  choice  of  instructors  for 
the  trainees  is  a  primary  consideration.  Only  those  who  have 
pedagogic  and  psychological  training,  in  addition  to  good 
technical  knowl^ge  and  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
men.  are  taken  for  this  task.  They  must  have  a  wealth  of 
understanding  for  the  mentality  of  other  peoples.  All  efforts 
would.be  in  vain,  were  these  instructors  unsuitable  for  their 
job.  , 

Experience  teaches  that  the  language  barrier  is  the 


greatest  hurdle  to  be  negotiated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
training  period.  For  this  reason,  all  foreigners  are  given  i 
course  of  German  as  part  of  their  initial  studies.  'SpecitI 
importance  is  attached  to  the  teaching  of  a  techniol 
vocabulary,  so  that  a  basis  is  created  for  later  work  in  the 
shops.  At  the  same  time,  the  foreign  trainees  acquaioi 
themselves  with  what  is  expected  from  a  German  worka 
in  the  way  of  output  and  application  to  his  task.  Moreova; 
these  'weeks  give  an  opportunity  for  the  trainees  to  get  used 
to  the  climate. 

All  foreigners  taking  courses  to  become  iradesma 
serve  an  apprenticeship  on  the  usual  lines  laid  down  ■ 
Germany,  and  the  usual  final  examinations  have  to  be  taken. 
The  specialised  courses  of  training  for  engineers,  forema 
and  first  hands,  on  the  other  hand,  vary  in  their  curriculm 
according  to  the  vocational  background  and  future  positioo 
to  be  held  by  the  trainee  in  question.  Whereas  first  hands 
and  foremen  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  German  colleague 
occupying  similar  positions,  works  managers  go  through  al 
works  departments,  including  the  design  offices  of.  particula.' 
importance  to  them. 

Industrial  firms  are  working  together  in  an  admirabk 
way  to  compile  training  programmes.  In  this  way,  practica! 
experience  can  be  acquired  by  the  trainee  in  workshops  no! 
belonging  to  his  “patron”  firm.  Thus,  for  example,  youni 
engineers  who  have  received  a  course  of  instruction  a 
DEMAG  on  the  design  and  layout  of  rolling  mills,  are  give 
an  opportunity  to  deepen  the  knowledge  they  have  acquim 
by  being  employed  in  a  rolling  mill  belonging  to  one  of  th 
steelmaking  firms. 

A  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  number  of  young  foreip 
trainees  in  Germany  not  only  by  the  scarcity  of  vaCas 
trainee  posts  but  also  by  the  accommodation  problem.  Ti 
solve  the  latter  problem  firms  have  gone  over  to  the  polk; 
of  renting  special  tenement  blocks.  Trainees  are  less  likd 
to  feel  lonely  and  homesick  as  a  result  of  being  house 
together  in  large  groups.  As  Pakistanis.  South  Africans,  an 
Europeans  of  diverse  nationalities,  live  together  in  da 
community  in  such  hotels  and  hostels,  the  latter  can  b 
called  “International  Centres”  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrai 

The  wider  purpose  of  trainee  courses  in  Germany  ci 
be  fulfilled  in  these  very  hotels  and  hostels.  In  spite  of  ti 
racial  and  political  contrast  between  nations,  their  repre-sen 
atives  live  together  as  neighbours,  make  friendships,  devek 
mutual  understanding,  and  are  linked  by  the  bond  of  the 
common  training.  Besides  the  many  evenings  set  aside  ft 
discussion,  the  cultural  entertainments,  and  the  group  e 
cursions  organised  by  the  German  firms,  personal  contac 
with  the  German  population  are  fostered.  The  welcomii 
of  many  young  foreigners  into  the  homes  of  German  famili 
at  Christmastide  and  other  festivals  is  one  example  of  d 
way  in  which  lasting  contact  and  genuine  understanding  a 
be  promoted. between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  count 
in  which  they  are  being  trained. 

Experience  has  shown  that  not  only  vocational  traini 
but  also  private  hospitality  is  appreciated  by  the  trains 
their  governments  and  firms.  The  young  foreigners  try 
repay  the  hospitality  they  receive  in  Germany  by  inviti 
their  instructors,  colleagues  and  new  friends  to  the  entertai 
ments  organised  by  their  national  groups,  and  demonstn 
in  this  way  that  the  established  contact  is  mutual.  Repo 
and  letters  crossing  the  frontier  many  years  later  are  I 
link  in  the  union  established  during  the  period  of  traini 
or  study  in  Germany. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


CHINA-YUGOSIAV  IRADE 
rtOTOCX)L 

A  protocol  on  the  exchange  of  goods 
for  1958  amounting  to  £7  million,  was 
signed  in  Belgrade  between  China  and 
Yugoslavia  on  February  28. 

Under  the  agreement,  China  will  ex¬ 
port  to  Yugoslavia  tin,  asbestos, 
dwnicals,  medicines,  minerals  and  metals, 
^res.  silk  and  silk  goods,  hides,  tea, 
sugar,  fruit  juice  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  Yugoslavia  will  export  to  China 
chemicals,  medicines,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  machinery,  tobacco  and 
cotton  piece  goods. 

INDUSTRIAL  REPORl'S  FROM 
CHINA 

The  Chinese  machine  tool  industry  can 
already  supply  nine-tenths  of  the  country's 
requirements  in  metal-cutting  machine 
tools.  The  1957  production!  nearly 
reached  the  double  amount  of  the  target 
originally  fixed  for  that  year.  A  number 
of  new  types  of  machine  tools,  which 
were  previously  imported  are  now  built 
in  China  as  the  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  during  the  1953- 


57  period.  A  wide  range  of  semi¬ 
automatic,  automatic  as  well  as  precision 
machine  tools  for  heavy  duties  are 
among  the  products  of  the  industry.  A 
100-ton  universal  testing  machine  for 
tensile,  compression,  transverse  and  cold 
bend  has  ^en  built  recently  by  the 
Changchun  Instrument  Plant. 

At  the  Dairen  shipbuilding  yard  the 
work  began  on  a  5,000  ton  cargo  ship 
at  the  end  of  December.  This  is  the 
biggest  ship  ever  '  built  in  China.  A 
large  scale  expansion  project  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  at  this  shipyard  with  the  aim  of 
building  ocean  liners  and  oil  tankers  at 
this  yard,  and  the  work  on  the  country's 
first  13,400  ton  freighter  is  'to  start  in 
1958. 

AUSTRIAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

In  1957  Austria’s  exports  to  China 
reached  the  value  of  203  million  Austrian 
Schillings  as  against  48  million  and  193 
million  in  1955  and  1956  respectively. 

Austria’s  imports  from  China  increased 
from  30  million  Austrian  Schillings  in 
1955,  to  5.5  'million  in  1956  and  61 
million  in  1957. 


CHINA’S  1958  STEEL  TARGET 
The  Ministry  of  Metallurgical  Industry 
has  raised  China's  1958  steel  output 
target  to  7  million  tons.  The  new  output 
is  33%  higher  than  the  actual  steel  out¬ 
put  of  last  year. 

CHINESE  TEIf  VISION 
The  first  Chinese-made  television  trans¬ 
mitting  set,  designed  by  Chinese  engineers, 
was  recently  tested  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Peking  radio  factory  where  it  was 
made.  One  Chinese-made  and  several 
.Soviet  television  receivers  were  used  to 
try  out  the  transmission.  The  Peking 
television  station,  which  forms  part  of 
Radio  Peking's  new  building,  is  nearing 
completion. 

.SOUTH  KOREAN  EXPORT  PLAN 
According  to  plans  under  study  at  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
South  Korea’s  exports  in  1958  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  S52  million.  This  would 
be  more  than  twice  the  value  of  1957 
exports  which  stood  at  $22.2  million,  or 
nearly  4  percent  less  than  in  1956,  re¬ 
flecting  a  fall  in  the  value  of  tungsten 
exports  from  $9  to  S3.6  million.  In  Jhe 
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Centenary  tradition  in  shipping  —  New  modern  fast  cargoes 


JUGOLINIJA  RIJEKA 

YUGOSLAVIA 

P.O.Box:  379  —  Telex:  02625  —  Telephones:  26-51,  26-52,  26-53,  27-02 

Maintains  seven  regular  Cargo  and  Passenger  services  from  Adriatic  to: 

NORTH  AFRICA  AND  NORTH  EUROPE  —  NORTH  AMERICA  —  NEAR  EAST  —  PER.SIAN  GUIJ?  — 
MIDDI£  EAST  —  FAR  EAST  —  NORTH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

Goods  are  accepted  on  Through  Bills  of  Lading  .via  Hamburg  from  and  to  Scandinavian  |Mrts.  to  Chicago,  Halifax. 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  other  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  via  Rotterdam,  to  North  Africa  via  Antwerp  aira  to  .South 

Korea  via  Moji 
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I9S8  plan,  emphasis  is  placed  on  increas¬ 
ing  exports  of  tungsten  ores  to  $7 
million.  Under  a  contract  signed  recently 
by  the  Korean  Tungsten  Company  in 
Seoul  and  the  Continental  Ore  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  the  latter  concern  is 
to  have  exclusive  rights  for  purchasing 
Korean  tungsten  and  distributing  it  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  free  world,  except 
Japan.  The  1958  exports  of  textiles,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  cotton  sheeting,  would 
amount  to  S6.82  million;  sales  of  gold, 
to  $2.9  million;  and  sales  of  such 
miscellaneous  products  as  ceramics, 
rubber  and  duck  shoes,  waste  hemp,  zinc 
ores,  apples,  and  fish  products,  to  $100,000 
for  each  category. 

MALAYA  JOINS  INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  became  a 
member  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  when 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  these 
institutions  were  signed  in  Washington 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Malaya 
by  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Dato’  Abdul  Rahman, 
Ambassador  for  Malaya  in  the  United 
State*. 

The  quota  of  Malaya  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  is  $25  million 
and  its  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  is  250  shares  with  a  total 
par  value  of  $25  million. 


INDO-FRENCH  AGREEMENT 

India  and  France  signed  in  New  Delhi 
on  January  23,  1958,  an  agreement  for 
establishing  closer  economic  and  technical 
cooperation.  The  Government  of  France 
will  facilitate  the  financing  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  delivery  by  French  suppliers 
up  to  25  billion  francs  during  the  next 
12  months,  of  capital  goods  necessary 
for  projects  in  the  Second  Five  Year 
Plan.  The  contracts,  to  be  eligible  under 
this  scheme,  will  have  to  be  approved 
of  by  both  Governments.  The  terms  of 
each  contract,  including  credit,  will  have 
to  be  negotiated  separately  and  in  each 
case  between  the  purchasers  and  the 
suppliers  and  the  text  of  the  agreement 
makes  this  specific;  no  direct  credit  is 
involved  between  the '  two  Governments 
and  the  figure  of  25  billion  francs 
mentioned  in  the  agreement  does  not 
constitute  a  line  of  credit.  The  French 
Government  will  also  help  in  making 
available  to  India  technical  experts  and 
provide  scholarships  for  Indians  for 
higher  studies  and  training  in  France. 

RECORD  WOOL  SHIPMENT 

s.s.  “Woodarra,”  11,450  tons,  is  on 
her  first  voyage  home  from  Australia 
with  a  record  shipment  of  over  31,000 
bales  of  wool  for  delivery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent.  This  is  easily 
the  largest  carrying  for  any  one  ship 
from  Australia  this  season. 


UK  WOOL  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EAST 
In  January  1958,  UK  raw  wool  export! 
to  Japan  amounted  to  £67,794  as  again* 
£27,191  and  £91,947  in  January  1956  and 
1957  respectively. 

UK  exports  of  wooltops  developed  ai 


follows. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

January 

January 

January 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India 

305,143 

331,478 

478,920 

Pakistan 

21,068 

188,989 

60,500 

Hong  Kong 

35,197 

51,231 

— 

China 

295,615 

120,352 

68032 

Formosa 

92,320 

— 

— 

Japan 

84,886 

353,268 

33.931 

Following 

a  certain 

lull  in  the 

export! 

of  wooltops  to  China,  this  year  hai 
begun  with  considerable  increased  ex¬ 
ports  in  January  and  there  are  india- 
tions  that  this  trend  will  continue  in 
future. 

China’s  imports  of  raw  wool  from 
Australia  during  the  second  half  of  1957 
amounted  to  3.2  million  lb  as  against 
2.6  million  lb  during  the  correspondini 
period  of  1956,  and  the  imports  of  wool- 
tops  from  Australia  increased  to  4.5 
million  lb  as  against  2.3  million  lb  in 
the  preceding  year. 

UK  exports  of  wool  waste  to  Japan 
amounted  to  £106,564  in  January  1958,  as 
against  £80,274  and  £373,423  in  January 
1956  and  1957  respectively. 


Gothenburg’s  Trade  with  the  Far  East 

'^HE  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Company,  Gothenburg,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Wilh.  Wilhelmsen,  Oslo,  and  the  East  Asiatic 
Company,  Copenhagen,  are  operating  regular  shipping  lines 
between  Gothenburg  and  main  ports  in  the  Far  East  by  four  or 
five  sailings  monthly. 

The  imports  and  exports  between  Gothenburg  and  the  Far 
East  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Imports  to 

Exports  from 

Gothenburg 

Gothenburg 

1957 

Tons 

Tons 

Pakistan 

6.000 

4.800 

India 

9.800  . 

50.100 

Ceylon 

2.000 

7.500 

Burma 

1.900 

4.400 

Thailand  . . . 

3.400 

11.100 

Malaya 

7.800 

8.300 

Brit.  Borneo’ 

500 

300 

Indonesia  ... 

7.200 

17.800 

Philippines 

2.300 

4.200 

S.  Viet  Nam 

100 

5.700 

China 

1.500 

7.200 

Formosa 

100 

200 

Hong  Kong 

800 

11.400 

Japan 

15.000 

17.000 

South  Korea 

300 

600 

58.700  tons  150.600  tons 

Jute  and  hemp  are  mainly  imported  from  Pakistan,  India, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Cotton  comes  from 
Pakistan  and  India. 

From  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Burma,  Malaya,  China, 


Ceylon  and  Brit.  Borneo  are  imported  ground  nuts,  oil  cakes 
and  copra. 

From  Malaya  especially  and  also  from  Indonesia  there  is 
an  import  of  rubber. 

Gothenburg  gets  teak  and  other  hardwood  from  Japan, 
Thailand  and  Burma.  Mangan  and  chrome  ore  come  from  India 
and  South  Korea. 

Tea  and  spices  are  imported  from  Ceylon,  India,  Brit.  Borneo 
and  China. 

Japan  is  deliverer  jof  machinery,  iron  products,  china  wares, 
textiles  and  binoculars. 

From  China  and  India  there  is  atT  import  of  fats  and 
varnishes,  while  fruit  is  imported  from  Ceylon  and  hides  from 
Pakistan.  The  Exports  from  Gothenburg  to  the  Far  East  contain 
especially  the  typical  Swedish  export  atHcles  like  paper,  card¬ 
board  and  wooden  products,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
factures  and  matches. 


THEATRE  SEATING 
STAGE  CURTAINS 
EQUIPMENT  •  etc. 


THE  LARGEST 

U.K.  EXPORTERS  OF  RENOVATED  FURNISHINGS 


REBUILT  CHAIRS 
To  your  requirements 
New  &  used  CURTAINS 
Please  send  for 
Illustrated  BROCHURE 


102  BRIGHTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.16 
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INDIA  PIANS  LXJR  STEEL 
Preparations  for  the  fourth  steel  plant 
in  the  public  sector  in  the  third  five- 
year  plan  are  envisaged  in  the  next  year’s 
industrial  development  programme. 

The  Government  have  made  a  provision 
of  Rs.  five  million  to  be  spent  in  1958- 
59  on  preparatory  work  at  the  site,  like 
drilling  of  test  holes,  general  levelling, 
planning  of  the  township,  construction 
of  main  roads,  accommodation  for  con¬ 
struction  staff  and  buildings  for  offices. 

The  site  will  be  at  Bokaro.  Consulting 
engineers  to  the  Department  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  who  carried  out  certain  preliminary 
investigations,  have  recommended  that 
planning  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  economical  to  have  a 
plant  of  2.5  to  three  million  tons 
capacity. 

The  target  for  steel  production  in  the 
third  plan  period  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
order  of  15  million  tons,  that  is.  an 
increase  of  nine  million  tons  over  the 
target  in  the  .Second  Plan. 

The  expansion  of  established  units,  and 
of  the  capacity  of  the  new  steel  plants  at 
Rourkela,  Bhilai  and  Durgapur  and  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  fourth  plant  arc  expected 
to  help  achieve  the  additional  target  of 
nine  million  tons. 

USSR  CREDITS  FOR  INDIAN  SIEEL 
PROJECT. 

The  USSR  has  now  agreed  that  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  main  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  Indian  Bhilai  steel 
project,  amounting  to  Rs  631  million 
which  was  already  being  supplied  under 
credit,  the  cost  of  the  training  of 
engineers  and  technicians  in  the  USSR 
will  also  be  included  in  the  credit  under 
the  main  agreement. 

Under  the  original  agreement  of 
February  2,  1955,  only  the  main  plant 
and  equipment  was  to  be  supplied  on 
credit  repayable  in  12  equal  annual 
instalments,  the  interest  being  at  21 
percent.  The  cost  of  training  engineers 
and  technicians  and  the  cost  of  a  number 
of  stores  other  than  the  main  plant  and 
equipment  were  to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

INDO -JAPANESE  TRADE  AGREE¬ 
MENT 

India  and  Japan  signed  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  on  February  3,  1958,  agreeing  to 
accord  each  other  most  favoured  nation 
treatment  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreement,  which  is 
to  be  valid  for  two  years,  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  will  be  accorded  to 
each  other  in  respect  of  a  number  of 
subjects  including  customs,  tariff,  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  and  foreign  exchange 
transactions,  entry,  stay,  travel  and 
residence,  all  kinds  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  activities,  and  shipping  and 
navigation. 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY  FOR  ASIA 

Asian  textile  manufacturers  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  a  few  months  ago 
the  45.000th  HACOBA  automatic  pirn 
winder  and  a  little  later  the  8,000th 
HACOBA  automatic  quill  winda  for 
narrow  fabrics  requirements  left  the 
assembly  line  of  the  HACOBA  Textile 
Machinery  Works  in  Wuppertal,  West 
Germany.  This  means  that  more  than 
200.000  winding  spindles  are  working  in 
over  65  countries  all  over  the  world. 
The  first  unit  left  the  works  in  1935, 
since  when  the  HACOBA  attained  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

The  HACOBA  advantages  are:  The 
most  simple  and  solid  construction  as 
well  as  basic  design  which  enables  even 
unskilled  operators  to  run  the  machines 
trouble-free  and  without  any  difficulties, 
which  has  proved  to  be  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  Asian  countries. 

The  capital  cost,  comparatively,  is  low, 
and  in  addition  the  expenses  for  main¬ 
tenance.  spare  parts  ete.  can  easily  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  HACOBA  winders  arc  available 
for  nearly  all  weft  winding  requirements. 
They  can  be  made  suitable  for  any  special 
winding  purpose,  and  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  devices  can  be  fitted,  including; 

(1)  Automatic  hopper  feed  system, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  heavy  cotton, 
woollen  or  other  yarns,  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  machines  by  making 
superfluous  the  replenishing  of  the  normal 
magazines. 

(2)  Pim  boxing  allachment  neatly  packs 
the  full  bobbins  in  a  box  below  the  wind¬ 
ing  field;  a  bobbin  counting  mechanism 
can  be  combined  with  this  attachment. 

(3)  Automatic  pim  tniy  attachment  sub¬ 
stantially  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
winders.  This  attachment  is  most  suitable 
for  rayon  and  synthetics  processors. 

(4)  Travelling  fan  system  blows  off  any 
dust  and  fluff  accumulating  on  the  tensions 
and  winding  spindles. 

(5)  Tip  end  cutting  mechanism  cuts  the 
outer  tail  immediately  after  completion 
of  the  winding  of  a  pim. 

(6)  Tangential  thread  guides  allow  the 
thread  to  tangentially  run  on  to  the  pim. 

(7)  Special  layer  locking  motion  pre¬ 
vents  any  sloughing-off  of  the  pirns  in  the 
weaving  shuttles. 

(8)  Special  ball  bearing  arrangement 
for  top  spindle  speeds  of  up  to  7,500 
r.p.m.  for  winding  high-quality  cotton, 
spun  rayon,  etc.  yarns. 

(9)  Stop  motion  device  automatically 
stops  the  winding  spindles  in  the  event 
of  an  end  breaking  or  a  supply  package 
running  out. 

Rayon  yarns,  for  instance,  can  be 
wound  at  a  maximum  speed  of  6,000 
r.p.m.  For  delicate  yarns,  nylon,  perlon, 
Terylene,  dacron,  no  feeler  wheel  or  plate 


whatever  are  required  for  obtaining  the 
full  package  diameter. 

The  HACOBA  are  supplied  by  Plutte, 
Koecke  &  Co.,  who  also  supply  the  well 
known  EICHLER  warp  preparatory 
machines,  including  direct  warpers  for  all 
synthetics  like  nylon,  perlon,  viscose, 
acetate,  as  also  for  all  staple  fibres; 
sectional  warpers,  warping  creels,  ring 
doubling  frames,  and  cone  winding 
machines  for  extra-heavy  yarns. 


TENDERS  j 

The  Director  General,  India  .Store 
Department,  Government  Buildings, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W.3., 
invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: — 
WIRELESS  SET  NO.  19:— 
MICROPHONE  AND 
RECEIVER  HEADGEAR 

ASSY  No.  10 .  qty.  2,900  (nos.) 

Forms  of  Tender,  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  by  the  14th  April,  1958, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  above 
address  at  a  cost  of  10/-,  which  is 
not  returnable. 

Reference  3634/57/AJS/ET  must  be 
quoted  on  all  applications. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3.,  on  behalf  of  Ministry  of 
Railways,  Railway  Board,  New 
Delhi,  invites  tenders  for: — 

“146'  NOS.  SINGLE  LINE 
TOKENLESS  LOCK  &  BLOCK 
INSTRUMENTS.” 

Delivery  required  6  to  12  months 
In  addition  to  the  above,  firms  may 
also  furnish  particulars  of  Modified 
Tokenless  Instruments,  which  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Wheel 
Counters  with  quotations  of  this 
complete  equipment. 

Forms  of  tender  list  GP  13  19.57/58 
may  be  obtained  on  application  from 
the  above  address  quoting  reference 
S.5249/57/CDN/FD  and  enclosing  the 
fee  of  3/-  (not  refundable). 

Firms’  offers  should  reach  New 
Delhi  not  later  than  22nd  April,  1958. 


The  Director  General,  India  .Store 
Department,  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton,  London, 
W.3.,  invites  tenders  for  the  supply 
of:— 

SINGLE  SPINDLE  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  SCREW  MACHINES, 
CAPACITY  AS  FOLLOWS: 

(1)  One  —  12mm.  Round 

(2)  One  —  18mm.  Round 

l  ender  schedules  and  specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings 
which  is  not  returnable.  Cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to:  High 
Commission  of  India.  The  applica¬ 
tion  for  tender  forms  should  state 

reference  2090/57/1 /SM/Eng.2. 

•  Tenders  complete  with  specifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  submitted  by  1st  May, 
1958. 


A 
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$225  MILLION  IN  LOANS  TO  INDIA 

The  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd  agreed  to  lend 
India  a  total  of  $22S  million  to  help 
carry  out  economic  projects.  The  credits 
are  expected  to  meet  India’s  require¬ 
ments  for  the  next  12  to  18  months 
under  her  second  five-year  plan  goals. 

The  Bank  is  extending  a  credit  of  $150 
million  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  US 
capital  equipment  for  irrigation  and  re¬ 
clamation,  power  development,  coal  and 
iron  ore  mining,  road  transportation, 
communications  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
agreed  to  establish  a  $75  million  loan  to 
India  to  help  her  assemble  motor  vehicles 
and  to  build  locomotives  and  freight  cars. 
It  will  also  help  to  expand  the  nation’s 
cement  output,  and  modernise  and  expand 
the  India  jute  industry. 

INDO-POUSH  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

India  and  Poland  have  entered  a  new 
trade  development  agreement  under  which 
payments  for  imports  will  be  made  in 
rupees. 

India’s  exports  to  Poland  in  1956-57 
were  worth  Rs.  12.4  million  against  im¬ 
ports  valued  at  Rs.  44.4  million. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1957-58, 
India’s  exports  to  Poland  were  slightly 
over  Rs.  6.9  million  and  imports  from 


that  country  worth  about  Rs.  20  million. 

This  arrangement  is  in  addition  to  the 
trade  agreement  concluded  in  April  1956 
and  will  remain  valid  till  December  31, 
1959. 

KARACHI  DRY  DOCK 
INAUGURATED 

The  Karachi  Shipyard  has  completed 
the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  which  was 
opened  by  the  President  of  Pakistan, 
Major  General  Iskander  Mirza,  on  March 
5.  This  is  one  of  the  important  economic 
projects  carried  out  by  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Development  Corporation. 

The  dry  dock,  which  has  a  length  of 
600  feet  and  breadth  of  90  feet,  and 
depth  of  sill  of  18  feet,  offers  full-scale 
repair  facilities  to  cargo  and  passenger 
vessels,  and  to  oil  tankers.  The  dry  dock 
has  up-to-date  service  facilities  including 
a  10-ton  luffing  crane. 

PAKISTAN:  CEMENT  AND  SUGAR 
FACTORIES 

The  Pakistan  Cabinet  has  decided  to 
set  up  two  new  cement  and  two  new 
sugar  factories  in  West  Pakistan.  It  is 
proposed  to  allow  private  enterprise  to 
participate  in  the  project. 

The  three  sugar  factories  already  in 
production  in  the  former  Frontier 
Province  are  to  be  allowed  to  import 
plant  worth  Rs.  7  million  for  making 


sugar  from  beet. 

The  Cabinet  also  decided  to  aboliik 
the  subsidy  on  fertilizers. 

HONG  KONG  EXPORTS 
During  the  first  two  months  of  19St,  - 
the  value  of  exports  of  products  whod^  f 
or  principally  of  Hong  Kon^  manubc' 
ture  reached  HK$  203.6  millions,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  HK$  9.6  millions, « 
against  the  corresponding  period  of  1957. 
The  heavy  decline  in  exports  to  I^ 
nesia  of  HK$  17.2  millions  was  comoes- 
sated  for  by  increased  exports  to  othit 
markets,  particularly  the  US  and  Britaia 
The  following  table  shows  the  develop 
ment  of  exports  of  Hong  Kong  produek 
Jan./Feb.  1958  Jan./Feb.  1957 
(HK$  Million)  (HK$  MiUio^ 


USA 

32.91 

15.25 

United  Kingdom 

58.49 

46.19 

Malaya 

Federal  Republic 

20.39 

15.85 

of  Germany 

5.03 

2.47 

Nigeria 

6.65 

4.13 

Australia 

5.78 

3.87 

Indonesia 

6.40 

23.58 

Laos  ' 

1.35 

4.24 

Thailand 

5.90 

8.72 

China 

0.01 

2.51 

Burma 

0.66 

2.% 

Philippines  ... 

3.90 

5.93 

INDIA  BUYS  SHIPS  FROM  JAPAN 
India  intends  to  buy  thrM  shms  fron 
Japan  out  of  the  Yen  credits  offered  b; 
that  country. 


BANK  OF  CHINA 

»  \ 

•  (Incorporated  in  China  with  limited  liability) 

Head  Office:  PEKING,  CHINA 

London  Office  : 

147  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.3 

Telegrams  and  ables;  CHUNGKUO  LONDON 

Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  8301/9  * 

Telex :  LONDON  28686 

HOME  BRANCHES  in  all^  principal  ports  of  China 

OVERSEAS  BRANCHES:  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Chittagong,  lUngoon, 

Singapore,  Penang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Djakarta,  Surabaja 
and  Medan. 


Ageneiei  and  Correspondenti  in  important  eentra$  of  tha  World 
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Harvest  for  Progress 


As  the  population  of  the  world  increases  so  must  the 
production  of  food.  Forests  must  be  cleared,  marshes  drained,  deserts 
irrigated;  the  rival  hunger  of  insects  and  weeds  must 
be  fought,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  restored  and  maintained. 
In  all  these  tasks  petroleum,-  source  of  power  and 
lubrication  for  agriculture’s  machinery,  of  chemicals  as  farming's  allies,  is 
contributing  to  the  greater  harvest  on  which  progress  depends. 


But  progress  is  its  own  taskmaster,  generating  new  and  changing 

demands  for  oil.  Rich  in  experience,  resources  and  skilled  personnel 
Shell,  in  all  its  world-wide  operations,  is  geared  to  the 

task  and  to  the  responsibility  of  meeting  those  demands. 


serving  progress 


THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT  •  LONDON  E.C.3 
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^ototraph  nproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Gerrards  Cross  Sand  A  Gravel  Co.  Ltd. 


From  a  settling  pit,  silt  and  water  are  drawn  off  to  disposal  areas  at 
the  rate  of  250  gallons  a  minute  by  3  in.  Vacseal  Pumps  through  a 
500-ft.  long,  4-in.  steel  pipe.  The  method  ensures  supplies  of  clean 
circulating  water  for  the  washing  plant  itself. 

This  is  one  of  many  applications  of  Vacseal  Pumps  for  handling 
liquids  containing  abrasive  solids.  The  pumps  require  no  sealing  water 
and  are  available  in  Ferloy  metal  and  rubber-lined,  in  sizes  from  1  \  in. 
to  8  in.  in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  types. 


LONDON  office:  NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  W.C.I.  TELEPHONE  TERMINUS  2833 
works:  DERBY,  ENGLAND 


MEMBER  COMPANIES  AND  REPRESENTATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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THE  KEY  TO  BETTER  TRADE  CONNECTIONS  j 

READ  THE  OVERSEAS-POST  MONTHLY  EXPORT 
EDITIONS.  GETIMANY^  LARGEST  EXPORT  AND 
IMPORT  JOURNAL.  ESTABLISHED  1919. 

Regularly  published  in  English,  German,  Spanish  and 
French  separate  editions. 

Edition  A — Engineering  and  Machinery 
Edition  B — Consumer  Goods 

Also  COMBINED  EDITIONS 
Engineering  editorial  in  co-operation  with  VDI  German 
Engineers’  Association 

OFFIOAL  ORGAN  OF  HANOVER  TRADE  FAIRS 
ORGANIZATION 

Unequalled  customers’  services  free  to  subscribers 

Keep  on  top  of  European  market  developments  by 
rcadiiv  OVERSEAS-POST 
For  rates  and  subscriptions  write  to:  — 
Overseas-Post  Trade  Journal, 

144a  Holland  Park  Avenue,  London,  W.ll 
Telephone:  BAYswater  2848 


SCINDIA 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

UJ(./CONTINB<T  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  •  WEST  AFftKA  •  HBNTEMUNEAN  POITS 
INDIA  -  DUCK  SEA  FONTS 

LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  FAST 
_ CARGO  VESSELS _ 

Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDU  -  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  •  CEYLON 

General  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 


11  SILLITER 
Ttl.  Royal  6444 


LONDON, 

Cramsi  Jala 


//te  Ma/a^em  Cocul 

ter  -  Klil!.YIIi!l" 


Iwt/t 


"  Sri  Trengganu "  was  built  by  the  Taikoo  Dockyard 
and  Engineering  Co.  of  Hong  Kong  Ltd.,  end  hes 
measurements  of  120ft.  long  by  25ft.  beam  by 
8ft.  6in.  deep.  Her  propelling  machinery  consists  of 


two  Kelvin  Diesel  engines,  model  L.R.6,  each  developing 
132  b.h.p.,  which  give  a  speed  of  8^  knots.  The 
vessel  is  on  coasting  service  between  Singapore  and 
Malaya. 


-Resident  Representative: 

Mr.  A.  M.  Mackey 
c/o  Western  Trading  Co.  Ltd. 
603-407  Edinburgh  House,  6ith  Floor 
G.P.O.  Boi  331,  Hong  Kong 
Telaphona:  26631 


KELVIN  DIESELS  ARE  MADE  IN  SIZES  FROM  10  e.H.F.  TO  132  B.H.F. 
KELVIN  RICARDO  FETROL/FARAFFIN  ENGINES  7t  B.H.F.  TO  SO  B.H.F. 


The  Bergius  Company  Ltd., 

DOBBIES  LOAN  -  GLASGOW  -  SCOTLAND 

AN  ASSOCIATED  SRITISH  ENGINEERINO  COMFANY 
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is  now  growing  up,  with  new  centres  of  industry  and  commerce 
and  new  fast-developing  communities. 

To  serve  these  centres  better  and  to  further  the  expansion  of 
trade  SWISSAIR  have  introduced  a  special  Stop-Over  Plan, 
enabling  business  executives  to  visit  many  extra  cities  en  route 
for  their  final  destination  —  but  at  no  extra  fare.  The  plan  covers 
the  whole  of  Swissair’s  Middle  and  Far  East  network. 

All  operated  with  precision-maintained  DC-6Bs,  with  First  Class 
(plus  sleeper-seats  at  no  extra  cost)  and  Tourist  accommodation; 
weather-radar  equipped  for  smooth  flying. 

Twice  weekly  to  the  Far  East 

Tuesdays  —  Atheas,  Beirut,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Biitigkok,  Manila, 
Tokyo. 

Fridays  —  Cairo,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong, 
Tokyo. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  for  full  details  of  the  Swissair  Far  East 
Stop-Over  Plan;  and  ask  him  to  hook  you  Swissair 


EUROPE  ■  MIDDLE  &  FAR  EAST  ■  U.S.A.  •  S.  AMERICA 


Offices  jn  LONDON  •  MANCHESTER  •  GLASGOW  •  BIRMINGHAM 


High-capacity 


|v  ST.  SOYDYilt  B««»'  amt  StaliMiidi»itil«-a«»«ll»clictl 

W  Austrian  High  Quality  Products  stacanM 

ml  FilMcnd  rasps  of  all  kinds  •  Precision  and  needle  files  -  Steel  wire  ■  Steel 
1/  ^  wire  ropes  •  Aluminium  and  steel-eluminium  wire  ropes  •  Seamless 
[/  cold-drawn  precision  steel  tubes  for  vehicle  ertd  machine  building 

Specified  enquiries  please  address;  Wise  I  (AeiMsK  Perlirfee  U 


GAS  PRODUCERS 

From  HUNGARY 


Suitable  for  the  gasification 
of  various  sorts  of  coal. 


COMPLETE  GAS  PRODUCER 
PLANTS 

with  all  the  ancillary  equipments 
for  producing  raw  or  purified  gas. 


‘Ceschattsverbindungen  mit  Deutschland? 

Die  Fachzeitungen 

“  Offertenblatt  Zentralmarkt  ” 

"  Dcr  Industrie-und  Handelsvertreter  ” 

“  Export-Import/Die  Briickc  zur  Welt  ” 

bringen  laufend  interessante  Neuheiten,  Verkaufsschlager 
und  Alleinvertretungen,  die  Uberall  in  der  Welt  grosse 
Beachtung  hnden. 

Probenummem  kostenlos  vom 
SCHIMMEL  VERLAG 

mJRZBURG  WESTDEUTSCHLAND 


GABOR  ARON’^ 

Iron  Foundry  and  Machine  Factory 

Budapest  72.  P.O.B.  39. 


0 


Associated  with  rapid  progress  in  many  new 
fields  of  electrical  endeavour,  the  BTH  symbol 
continues  to  express  permanent  values.  Machines 
themselves  nuy  change,  but  their  quality  and 
dependability  is  constant.  BTH  provides  every 
stage  of  every  industry  with  equipment  for  the 
generation,  distribution,  utilisation  and  control 
of  electric  power.  Whether  you  need  a  turbo- 
alternator  to  provide  power  for  the  whole  plant 
—or  a  fractional  horse-power  motor — BTH 
machines  will  serve  you  well.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  many  BTH  industrial  products: 

Generators;  motors;  rheostatic  and  electronic  control 
gear;  turbine  plant,  including  gas  turbines;  switch¬ 
gear;  transformers;  rectifiers;  high-precision  helical 
gearing;  a  wide  range  of  electronic  devices; 
ignition  equipment;  resistors;  high-freqtiency,  and 
induction  heating  equipment. 
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ARGENTINA 

QUERKACIIO  EXTRAC'I 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

“ELEPHANT”  MIMOSA 
EXIRACr 

KENYA 

“KENMOSA”  MIMOSA 
EXTRACT  AND  BARK 


S.  RHODESIA 

MIMOSA  BARK 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

LIQUID,  SOLID  And 
POWDERED  EXTRACTS 
GERMANY 

LIQUID,  SOLID  And 
POWDERED  EXTRAUIS 
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